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LITERATURE. 


Memories. By W. J. Linton. 
& Bullen.) 


Arrer reading Mr. Linton’s book, we feel 
strongly disposed to follow a famous prece- 
dent and ask for more. But, whereas poor 
Oliver asked for more of a kind of diet 
neither nutritious nor appetising, merely to 
relieve the extreme pangs of hunger, we, in 
the midst of literary plenty, ask for more 
because Mr. Linton has tantalised our 
appetite by making this instalment of a 
dainty thing too small. Mr. Linton’s 
memories begin with the tolling of the 
great bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
announce that George III. was dead, and 
they include many important events and 
many famous persons. He could, if he 
would, have told us much about both—some 
things, indeed, which no other living person 
can tell. He has, however, contented him- 
self with telling us very little. He spreads 
before us, not, indeed, a Barmecide’s feast, 
but a table crowded with delicacies, in 
samples so small that they stimulate rather 
than satisfy desire. His book contains 
merely an outline of what his memory must 
contain; it forms the headings of a great 
work which, now, we suppose, will never be 
written. 

Of Mazzini, for instance, we would gladly 
know much more than Mr. Linton chooses 
to tell us. He was Mazzini’s friend, helper, 
and ag and knew him intimately. 
He calls him “the greatest man in this 
nineteenth century, none greater in the 
years of Time—the Prophet of the Future.” 
Of him, Mr. Linton adds, “there is little 
need to speak. His great career, his genius, 
his deeds, and his worth, are written on the 
scroll of history in characters which even 
the inventive pen of detraction cannot now 
belittle.” Yet surely there is a better reason 
for writing about a great man than merely 
to defend him from slander. The world 
needs to know, not that he was not bad, but 
in what way he was positively good. In 
Saying there is little need to speak of 
Mazzini, Mr. Linton is entirely wrong. 
There is great need for whoever can speak, 
to speak—more need in his case than in 





(Lawrence 


most others. For, to persons who did not 
know him personally, Mazzini is something 


of a vague, flitting figure, seen as through 
& mist: not by any means a flesh and blood 
personage in history, but a promising sub- 
ject for myth and tradition. We cannot 
afford to give him up in this way. He was 
80 great that we want to realise him to our- 
selves. His deeds are indeed “ written on 
the scroll of history”; but his worth, his 
genius, and, in any sufficient way, his great 














career, are not written there. Much has 
been written about him, but the living man, 
in his daily walk and conversation, still 
eludes us; and it is greatly to be regretted 
that Mr. Linton, who could have done so 
much to remedy this, has failed to see that 
it was his duty to do so. Nevertheless, he 
does give us a few life-like touches among 
his dainty samples ; this, for instance : 

‘‘ His [Mazzini’s] greeting was invariably warm 
and cheerful, his manner that of an affectionate 
friend, whether in general company, in his own 
chamber, or in my house among my children. 
Of children he was fond. Well recollect 
leaving with him his Italian school at Greville- 
street, Hatton-garden, when he lifted in his 
arms the tired child of an Italian workman, 
and carried the boy as he would a friend’s son. 
Not merely a leader, even of the great cause 
of Italian freedom, his heart was tender toward 
all sufferers, his disposition compassionate, the 
disposition of a man who loved. He came to 
me once with tears in his eyes, telling me of his 
friend Stolzman, whom he had found starving, 
because the old soldier would not, even of him, 
ask help, knowing the many claims upon him 
of his Italians. He was a man who had not 
only the faculty of loving, but also the faculty 
of inspiring love” (p. 152). 

The adequate “ life” of Mazzini, the nature 
of which is suggested by this brief personal 
record, is assuredly still unwritten. 

The estimate which Mr. Linton gives of 
other men and women whom he has met 
are seldom uncharitable, and rarely entirely 
beside the mark; but they are not always 
adequate. His sympathies are deep rather 
than wide. He cannot easily understand 
a character which is greatly different from 
his own. The case of Robert Owen illus- 
trates this. The best he has to say of him 
is that ‘there was no magnetic influence 
from him: a man of one idea, unpoetic, 
without a spark of imagination, very 
wearisome in his singular capacity for 
iteration.” It is quite obvious that Mr. 
Linton did not understand Robert Owen 
in the least. Doubtless he was too much 
bored by Owen’s talk—which must occasion- 
ally have been wearisome, as some of his 
writings also are—to appreciate the sterling 
quality of the man. To say that the founder 
and sustainer of New Lanark was without 
imagination is surely a blunder. His weak- 
ness arose out of a superabundance rather 
than any want of imagination, or out of 
an imagination insufficiently balanced by 
practical considerations. If he was a man of 
one idea, that idea of his was wide and far- 
reaching, and has developed—not, indeed, 
in the way he expected, but in other ways 
of a highly practical kind. Again, Mr. 
Linton’s estimate of Alcott, while true, is 
far a 4 “A strange, mystical, 

entle old philosopher, very gracious, very 
Senibr, ihe ramen. sae Be Fg In another 
place a certain Francis Bennoch is mentioned 
as “something of a minor Scottish poet,” 
it being added that he and his partner 
Twentyman “ were liberal men, and at their 
daily luncheon in the house artists were 
specially welcome.” Who would suppose 
the man thus cursorily disposed of was the 
very Francis Bennoch who figures so largely 
and nobly in the English life of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, to whom, in acknowledgment of 


Te 








his disinterested friendship, Mrs. Hawthorne 
dedicated the English Note- Books ? 


Mr. Linton once crossed the Atlantic with 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and his characterisa- 
tion of the great philosopher is excellent so 
far as it goes: 

“‘T had pleasant talks with him—rather from 
him—when he was well enough to be on deck. 
He a to me a very full man, full of 
knowledge and sure of it, and not anxious for 
more from me, even if I had had it at his 
command, but I had not, even on wood en- 
graving.” 

Some people Mr. Linton certainly does not 
like. One of these is Charles Dickens. 
While admitting his genius as a novelist, 
he has ‘“‘always thought that his real 
vocation was as an actor of low comedy.” 
He described him as ‘‘ warm-hearted and 
sentimental, but not unselfish ; he was not 
a gentleman. There was no grace of man- 
ner, no soul of nobility in him.”” This sounds 
harsh, and is certainly a sweeping con- 
demnation of a man who succeeded in 
winning the cordial affection of an immense 
public, and who was not without attached 
and faithful private friends, who must have 
seen in him something which evidently 
Mr. Linton did not see. If Mr. Linton 
had been harsh in his judgment of 
Carlyle, he might have been excused; 
for Carlyle’s judgment of him, contained 
in a letter to Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
was drastic and unfair. ‘‘ Do not much 
mind Linton,’ he wrote, ‘who is a well 
enough meaning, but I fear extremely 
windy, creature of the Louis Blanc, George 
Sand, &c., species.” Mr. Linton mildly 
notes “‘ this and other hasty and misleading 
judgments’”’ of Carlyle, notwithstanding 
which he still regards 

‘‘admiringly the author of Sartor Resartus, of 
Past and Present, and of Hero-Worship, books 
which did immense good, coming at a time in 
which they were expressly wanted, stirring 
young souls with higher aims than were 
deducible from socialistic materialisms, or from 
the Manchester morality of a generation of 
Whig utilitarians. Very great, I take it, was 
the service done by Carlyle’s earlier books to 
the young men of that day, giving to them an 
ennobling gospel, for which England may well 
hold the Sage of Chelsea in continued rever- 
ence” (p. 114). 

Another just and kindly judgment is that 
pronounced by Mr. Linton on Leigh Hunt, 
of whom he says : 
‘“‘he went on in his quiet, pleasurable way, 
never outraging Mrs. Grundy in his private 
life, not unconcerned at world-wrongs, speak- 
ing honestly, but with kindness of all men, and 
fairly earning his reputation as ‘the gentlest of 
the wise.’” 

He relates that Leigh Hunt and Sheridan 
Knowles, both seeking appointments for 
their sons, meton the steps of the Government 
Office, when Hunt made way for Knowles to 
enter first, lest there might be only one place 
to be filled. Equally pleasant and more ex- 
tended is the account of Ebenezer Jones, 
who, for a number of years, was Mr. 
Linton’s intimate friend and comrade, and 
to the memorial volume of whose poems he, 
long since (1879), contributed a memoir, 
part of which is repeated here. He knew 
Marston the playwright, father of the blind 
poet, and Gilchrist, upon the illustrations 
of whose Life of Blake he worked. One 
Sunday Gilchrist took him to see Linnell, 
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with whom Blake’s last days were spent. 
He describes Linnell as 


‘“‘a strange, dry, withered, old man... . 
quaint in speech, with strange utterance of 
strange opinions, a man who might have 
admired Blake as much for his literary in- 
coherences as for his artistic imagination.” 


Linnell “ had built himself a house on a high 
ridge of the Surrey country, overlooking an 
extensive weald.” The site, says Mr. Linton, 
was so commanding that, at a time when 
a French invasion was talked of, someone 
suggested that the house would certainly 
be taken as the headquarters of the 
French General. ‘They can’t do it, sir,” 
answered Linnell; “they can’t do it: it’s 
against the law.” 

Since 1866, until very lately, Mr. Linton 
has lived in America. He went there ‘ with 
no fixed intention of remaining,” but 
Frank Leslie induced him to remain to 
work for his J/lustrated News. Among the 
many Americans he met, one, of course, was 
Walt Whitman, whom he describes as “‘a 
fine-natured, good-hearted, big fellow ...a 
true poet who could not write poetry, much 
of wilfulness accounting for his neglect of 
form, perhaps as fatal a mistake in a poet 
as in a painter.” His description of Mme. 
Blavatsky is less complimentary, one sight 
of whom, he says, was enough: “a fat, 
vulgar-looking woman, not, one could not 
help thinking, at all likely to be mistaken 
for a prophetess; no sybil, but a veritable 
V witch, with nothing venerable about 

er.” 

Mr. Linton’s work in connexion with 
wood engraving, both as an engraver and 
as its historian, has given him merited 
fame in the sphere of art. With not less 
earnestness of purpose—if more obscurely— 
he has worked for social and political liberty 
wherever help was needed. In this con- 
nexion, he gives an interesting account of 
the blasphemy prosecutions of 1841 under- 
taken by the government of that day, not 
in the interests of religion, but as a weapon 
against their opponents. Hetherington, 
being indicted, promptly proceeded to re- 
taliate by proceeding against Moxon—a 
publisher of unquestioned respectability— 
for “‘ having published or exposed for sale 
the blasphemous and seditious” works of 
Shelley. It wasa clever move. Of course, 
there was no real ill-will against Moxon, 
and no desire to suppress Queen Mab. The 
aim was to make an absurd and hypocritical 
ae impossible ; and it was effectual. 

oxon was found guilty; but the prose- 
cutors did not follow up the matter, and no 
sentence was pronounced, while the other 
prosecutions were allowed to lapse. “I 
think,” says Mr. Linton, “ there has since 
been only one ‘ prosecution for blasphemy’ 
with foolish wilfulness provoked for the 
sake of personal notoriety.” Mr. Linton 
forgets the serious attempt to convict Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the motive in this case being, as 
in 1841, political. 

Just ten years later (1851), some 250 
Polish refugees arrived in Liverpool, and 
Mr. Linton busied himself in their behalf. 
They were destitute, and an appeal to 
such prominent Liverpool men as James 
Martineau and Robertson Gladstone had no 





effect. One Liverpool man there was, how- 
ever, the friend of Mazzini and of all noble 
causes, who came to their rescue. This was 
Mr. Peter Stewart, a merchant of the town. 
He provided them with shelter, food, and 
money. Someone else brought straw, while 
poor women in the street fetched them 
water. One incident is worth quoting. As 
a supply of biscuit was being un , Says 
Mr. Linton, 


‘‘I noticed two villainous looking fellows 
hanging about, evidently with intent to steal 
anything in their way. I asked them what 
they were there for, and had, of course, a rough 
and saucy answer. I told them in a few words 
who and what the refugees were, and how, 
unable to speak English, they were in a worse 
condition than any Englishmen could be; and 
my two villains replied that I need not be 
afraid of them, and walked down the street 
with me to ask further questions.” 


Is there no lesson here for judges and 
magistrates who fancy that the ruffianly 
treatment of roughs is the only safe or 
suitable treatment ? 

It was in the same year that Mr. Linton 
began Zhe English Republic, which had a 
chequered career of four or five years. He 
issued it from Brantwood, at that time his 
home, afterwards, as everybody knows, the 
residence of Mr. Ruskin, who bought it 
from Mr. Linton. Mr. Gerald Massey, too, 
was at one time a tenant of the place; but, 
curiously enough, Mr. Linton does not 
mention the fact. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Zhe English Republic, advocating 
the views it did, and issued under such con- 
ditions, had a small circulation; but, like 
many other obscure periodicals of this cen- 
tury, it contained some of the best writings 
of its authors. It is more valued now than 
it was in 1851-5, not only because it has 
become a prize for book-hunters, but for 
the sake of its contents. Mr. Linton wrote 
most of it himself; but, turning over the 
pages of the three and a-half volumes, we 
find original works by Walter Savage 
Landor, Mazzini, and Alexander Herzen, 
as well as many well-chosen reprints of 
speeches and writings. There are several 
portraits, engraved of course by Mr. Linton, 
and the “ Republican flag”—a not very 
agreeable blending of blue, white, and 
a -ae the title- pages. Not the 
east interesting article is one on Mary 
Wollstonecraft, which commences thus : 


**Out of the dead level of our modern fine- 


ladyism, every now and then a woman rises | - 


like a goddess, standing above the rest : a woman 
of fair proportions and unmutilated nature, a 
woman of strength, will, intellect, and courage, 
practically asserting by her own life the truth 
of her equality with man, and boldly claiming 
as her right also an equal share in the privileges 
hitherto reserved for himself alone.” 


The article was printed in 1854, and signed 
E. L. I wonder what Mrs. Lynn Linton, in 
1895, thinks of its boldly expressed admira- 
tion of a woman who assuredly did not 
conform to the conventional code of women’s 
morals, 

Watter Lewin. 











PLEYTE’S BATAK TALES. 


Bataksche Vertellingen. Verzameld door O. M. 
Pleyte. (Utrecht: Honig.) 


Tue Bataks, or, to use the more familiar 
English spelling, Battas, of the north- 
central region of Sumatra, are a people the 
study of whose past and present life raises 
important but by no means easy problems 
in civilisation. They are patriarchal agricul- 
turists representing an old-fashioned Malay 
type, though hardly so primitive as that 
which may still be found among the matri- 
archal families of the Padang Highlands. 
But on this old ethnic ground there has 
been implanted through Hindu and Moslem 
invasion much art, custom, and religion of 
Asia. The Bataks have their own written 
characters, derived from India, and belonging 
to the Pali group of alphabets. In this script 
are written their curious Pustahas or boo 
(Sanskrit pustaka)—long slips of bark folded 
in Chinese manner, and bound with end 
flaps of the solid wood. On the magical 
religious formulas of divination and sorcery 
contained in these books much of the con- 
duct of Batak life still turns. 

Dr. Neubronner van der Tuuk, the eminent 
hilologist in Malayan languages, on whose 
atak Dictionary and Lectionary scholars 

have in large measure to depend, died 
last year. Mr. Pleyte, of Amsterdam, one 
of the few Orientalists who are at home in 
this unfamiliar literary region, now publishes 
a translation of Batak folk-lore, with an im- 
portant introduction on the religious ideas 
embodied in it; and he has had the happy 
thought of ornamenting the cover of his 
little volume with copies taken from the 
magic books themselves of the portentous 
spirit-creatures painted in red and black— 
jackals, iles, centipedes — whose 
forms fill the native mind with fear and 
hope. The huge Pane t climbing up 
in pursuit of the rhinoceros-bird is no earthly 
snake, but a spirit in the sky, so potent 
that in war it is the business of the Datu, 
or priest, to discover whereabouts he is at 
the moment of attack, and to judge of 
victory or defeat accordingly. The pictures 
themselves act as serious charms, so that if 
drawn on leaves or bits of wood, and pro- 
vided with souls by means of a Mintora, or 
charm (Sanskrit mantra), they may be thrown 
into an enemy’s village or buried at his 
door with disastrous result. Yet one of 
the stories here told—that of Siboru 
dagang—is a protest against the baleful 
foliation of magic in Batak life. Two 
rival rajas of neighbouring villages, 
both in love with the fair “ maid from 
abroad,” call in the services of two 
sorcerers, who contend with potions and 
spells till one lover plunges into the 
lake after the reflection of the Manuk- 
manuk, the magic cock which he mis- 
takes for his beloved. He is drowned, 
and the other lover marries the maiden. 
But amid the wedding festivities he forgets 
to pay his wizard’s fee. So the two 


gd 


magicians take counsel together, and, dis- 
outing their supernatural craft now that 
there is real business in hand, they simply 
waylay and murder him. The bride es 
home, and, clasping the mutilated body, 
will not be parted from it. 


Then Debata, 
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the Supreme Deity, touched by such tender- 
ness, carried the faithful pair up into the 
sky, and they became the moon. To one 
of the murderers the Deity appeared in 
a dream, saying, ‘‘ Ye are great scoundrels, 
seeking your own advantage instead of 
bringing your cause before the elders as 
should be done. Therefore I have taken 
up your victims to the moon, for I am the 
protector against wrong.” Thus it is that 
Bataks when in trouble look up to the 
moon and trust that Debata still watches 
over them. 

This story not only brings into view a 
Supreme Deity among the Bataks, but his 
name, Debata (Sanskrit devata — “‘ deity ’’), 
is proof that they learnt the belief in him 
from India. He has below him a triad of 
gods likewise framed on a Hindu model, the 
first person being Batara-guru, whose name 
is now interpreted as Bhattira-guru, Lord 
Teacher, an epithet of Siva. A whole list 
of imported names of Hindu deities, such 
as Borma, Bisnu, Kala, retain their places 
in magic, and the zodiac still corresponds to 
our own, though corrupted since it reached 
the Malay region from India; a Batak calls 
the Ram and Lion the ?- and the tiger, 
but agrees that the Fish is the last sign. 
The Batak system of the universe is the 
Hindu Triloka or threefold world with the 
planetary divisions into seven layers; and 
the earth is borne up by the world-snake 
a padoha, in whom we recognise 
Vishnu’s thousand-headed Naga. In like 
manner, since Mohammedanism overspread 
Sumatra, Arabic words have established 
themselves in perverted forms in Batak 
religion and magic. The interesting ques- 
tion here arises: have these foreign ele- 
ments brought the Bataks to the level of 
Hindu or Arab culture, or merely coated 
their primitive barbarism with an Asiatic 
varnish? In this respect, our author’s 
remarks as to their religion are very 
instructive. They recite formulas from the 
Koran, believing them powerful charms 
just because they are not intelligible, while 
also they worship Brahma or Vishnu by 
name, though hardly recognising them 
otherwise than as spirits of their own more 
a ‘animistic type, such as they 

elieved in before the foreigners invaded 
their land. Now is it from the depths of 
ancient barbaric life that the Bataks 
retain the cannibalism which gives them 
their hideous reputation? It is part 
of their customary law, the extreme 
penalty of enemies and criminals being 
to eat them alive, cutting bits off them 
to be half broiled and devoured with 
salt and red pepper. An explanation of 
these horrible feasts has been attempted 
by Junghuhn, that they arose in late times 
out of the ferocity of tribal war. But 
tradition runs of the punishment of marry- 
ing within the clan being to eat the 
offenders ; at any rate, there is evidence of 
such a law, pointing back toa past period 
of severe exogamy. It is even related, on 
the respectable authority of a letter from 
Dr. Marsden to Sir Stamford Raffles, how 
the old Batak dfathers and grand- 
mothers held on by the hands to a branch 
while the family party sang around them 
“When the fruit is ripe it will fall”; 





when they fell they were eaten. The 
reader of these tales will not encounter 
such horrors; but perhaps we may look 
to Mr. Pleyte, anxious as he is to use 
folk-lore as a channel of real history, to 
ascertain whether it does not convey more 
record of the most conspicuous of Batak 
customs than even the careful industry of 
Wilken could discover. 

The problem of tracing the birthplace of 
a story, and thereby gaining light as to the 
intercourse of the people among whom it 
is current, finds much illustration in Mr. 
Pleyte’s book. On one tale he has written 
a separate essay, in an album of contribu- 
tions in honour of the eightieth birthday of 
the venerable Prof. Veth. It is a version 
of the swan-coat story, one of the most 
widespread myths in the world. Malin 
Deman catches a great fish and finds inside 
it the ornaments of the daughter of Batara 
Guru, which the monster had swallowed when 
the heavenly princess came down to earth 
to bathe. Naturally Malin Deman, before 
even seeing the owner, falls in love with 
her, and sets out in quest. A certain female 
spirit tells him that the heavenly maiden is 
sure to come down again soon to bathe and 
make herself a wreath of flowers ; and when 
she comes, her human lover, hidden in the rice 
basket, springs out and seizes her winged 
jacket, so that she cannot fly back to 

eaven. She becomes his wife, and bears 
him ason; but afterwards being offended, she 
recovers her jacket and flies back to heaven, 
whence, after various adventures, herhusband 
brings her back. It has been argued that 
this story reached the Bataks from India, 
and that the winged maiden is one of the 
Vidyadhari of Indra’s heaven. Our author 
dissents, and cites stories of the kind from 
other islands to prove by their distribution 
that they go back to times before Indian 
influence. He argues that we have the tale 
in its oldest form in the New Hebrides, 
citing a version from Dr. Codrington’s 
Melanesians, where the now wingless wife 
is a kind of fruit goddess, whose touch 
ripens the yams and bananas. It will 
probably be admitted by most readers that 
our author is right in not considering the dif- 
fusion of the tale satisfactorily accounted for 
by supposing the Hindus to have brought it 
over. But as to assigning the ultimate 
origin of the picturesque episode of the 
swan-coat, belonging to the old Teutonic 
and Scandinavian mythology, appearing in 
the Thousand and One Nights, and to be 
traced through Indonesia, Melanesia, and 
Polynesia as far as New Zealand, this is 
a problem which it seems premature to 
decide without further evidence. Another 
of the stories bears on the question, how 
far Malay influence may be traced into 
Polynesian religion. It is a Batak creation- 
myth beginning with a hen that sat on 
three eggs as big as cooking-pots. No 
wonder she was in trouble to hatch them, 
but the heavenly swallow brought her word 
from the Great Origin of the World that 
the eggs were his and he would care for 
them. It is obvious that these were the 
three eggs out of which were born the 
three great of Batak religion; but in 
this story they produce two boys and a 
girl, who are taken up to heaven, The 


girl is set to weave cloth, but drops her 
spool out of the sky, and is told by her 
divine father (who is the afore-mentioned 
Debata) to climb down the thread. Where 
earth now is, she finds only a waste of 
waters, and at last disconsolate sits down 
to rest on the flower of a water-plant. But 
the heavenly swallow comes again to help, 
and goes up to the Great Origin for a clod 
of earth, which his daughter kneads and 
spreads till it is as large as a buffalo hide. 
Then comes a contest with the world-snake 
below, ending with his being chained up 
and the oath made, on which the divine 
daughter dwells with her two brothers, and 
they were the first of the human race. This 
tale, which takes other forms on Malay 
ground, has its especial interest from reach- 
ing out into the Pacific to the Samoan group, 
where Tangaloa the Creator sends down his 
daughter Tuli in the form of a snipe, but 
she finds only water and no place of rest 
till hor father above throws her down a 
stone, which becomes the island of Savaii. 
Epwarp B. Tytor, 








Ballads, and Other Verse. By A. H. Beesly. 
(Longmans. ) 

Mr. Bezsty is not one of the singing birds 

that cheep and twitter in the gardens of the 

Bodley Head. He brings an austerer and 

a deeper note into the pleasance of the 

modern Muse. He has listened to the 

thunder of the mountain torrent and the roar 
of refluent ocean, and the echo of each 
mighty voice has moulded his temper and 
fashioned his music. He has caught the 
glad inspiration of the heyday of the 
century, when Wordsworth was still unfor- 
gotten, and men were putting on their 
armour to do battle for righteousness. 

Indeed, there is a noise of battles, actual 

and spiritual, all through the book. Mr. 

Beesly has the heart of a Tyrtaeus, of a 

Fletcher of Saltoun. It is something to 

have written the ballad of ‘‘ Sir Christopher 

Mings,” a rousing lyric of patriotism, worthy 

to have a place in some future Lyra Heroica 

beside the swinging rhythms of Drayton and 

Macaulay and Tennyson. Sir Christopher 

Mings, shoemaker and admiral, was surely 

the twin brother of Sir Richard Grenville : 

‘He swept the channel from end to end, 

From c Dover to flat Ostend, 

And never a Dutch dog of them a 

Durst yelp while he was Admiral : 

He had such a whip 
To make them skip, 

If ever they ventured athwart his ship ! 

*¢ But worth must wither with kings like Charles, 
And the hands that kinged him were Albemarle’s, 
‘A shoemaker’s son! Odd’s fish! it is plain 
*T would er the Stuart and Castlemaine.’ 

So London may fume, 
And the Fleet be in gloom, 

But Rupert and Albemarle rule in his room.” 
There follows a fine description of a sea- 
fight, when— 

«the sun rose up, and the sunset fell, 

And the calm stars shone on the raging hell.’’ 
And when Sir Christopher is betrayed by 
Rupert, and falls in the hour of defeat, 

‘‘ They came to the Court, and old Rowley heard, 
And, a while, old Rowley spake no word, 

But his eye for a moment looked like a King’s 

As it filled with a tear for Sir Christopher Mings, 

The stoutest in fight, 





The loyallest ht 
That ever drew sword for jand’s birthright.’’ 
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Here, and in the almost equally delightful 
ballads of Dumas and of Lieut. MacMunn, 
it is the physical fighter that Mr. Beesly 
celebrates. COlearly he loves “a tall man 
of his hands.” But you will not find in 
him that worship of sheer strength, divorced 
from justice or pity, which certain decadent 
men of letters of our day affect. Mr. 
Beesly has borne his sword in the service 
of humanity, and the echoes of the conflict 
ring through his verse : 


“« Sad the Lenten news, John Bright : 
Lost at last your one lost fight ! 
And to me by your death-bed 
Half of fifty years seem dead.” 


The lovers of poetry are a peaceful folk 
nowadays, and most often get under the 
wall with Plato’s philosopher when any 
social or political questions arise. Yet 
some of Mr. Beesly’s strains have power to 
rouse the slumbering ardours of youth and 
the joy of battles long ago. I want to get 
up and be a Nihilist when I read the sombre 
stanzas of ‘‘The Nihilist’s Suicide,” with 
its grave indictment of the ear that hears 
not and the hand that delays to strike: 


** We come to Thy tribunal, Lord, 

Thy justice to arraign, 

Because so long Thy lingering sword 
Within its sheath has lain, 

Because Thine eyes have ceased to seo, 
Because Thy hands are numb, 

Because Thou hearkenest not, to Thee 
We come, O God, we come.”’ 


Even more touching is the treatment of a 
similar theme in “General Kukiishka.” That 
is the Russian name for the cuckoo, whose 
note is taken as a sign that the spring is at 
hand, and “that an escaped convict can 
once more live in the forest.” Mr. Beesly 
draws a picture of the chain-gang stumbling 
over the snowy steppes, and singing their 
pitiful little ‘‘ begging-song ” : 


** Kuktshka calls, but not to all 
Comes comfort at Kuk(ishka’s call. 


‘* * We are driven from the city 
To the wilderness : 
Little Father, have compassion 
On our sore distress. 


** * We are footsore, we are weary, 
We have come from far: 
We are broken by the anger 
Of our Lord the Czar.’ 


** In vain, O bird of mellow throat, 
For these thy resurrection-note : 
As ashes on the coffin fall, 
So sounds for them Kukiishka’s call.” 


I have not given an idea of the variety of 
Mr. Beesly’s achievement. A decade or 
two ago, he published an admirable transla- 
tion of the Z/ecuba of Euripides. Graceless 
lads that we were, [remember how, when I 
was at Marlborough, we used it for a crib, 
and found it barely literal enough. The 
prologue and epilogue from this, together 
with some renderings of the choruses, are 
reprinted in the present volume. There 
are also some meditative poems, informed 
by a strenuous, though by no means an 
optimistic, philosophy of life; and, as one 
might expect from a lover of Wordsworth, 
some poems of the joy of earth. Mr. Beesly 
rejoices in his garden, and especially in his 
spring crocuses; he rejoices in the brave, 





immovable hills; he rejoices in the clear 
streams of his ‘‘ dear land of Devon”: 


** Where long mosses sway 
Far down in the cool 
Sudden depth of the pool ! 
And the whitethorn has made 
Its own precinct of shade 
For the *s mimic bay, 
The whitethorn—and in it 
Is lilting the linnet, 
Unstayed, unafraid, 

All the midsummer day, 
Till sunset’s gleam flushes 
The points of the rushes.’’ 


I cannot resist one more quotation. Mr. 
Beesly is not curious about metrical artifices, 
as our deciduous singers are. The simple 
rhythm and the broad sweep are in his 
manner, and from these he extracts asonorous 
music. The audacity of the refrain, how- 
ever, in the following little poem, called 
‘“Tona,” appears to me to be exceedingly 
felicitous : 


‘* The tombs of Maclean and Macleod, 
Of Macleod and Maclean, 
They lie in the mist and the rain 
And the gloom of the grey sea-shroud, 
Hard by the torn sea-shore, 
Where the summer silence awakes 
To the babble the fool-mob makes, 
And the insolent engine’s roar ; 
But what care Macleod and Maclean 
For the rain and the cloud, 
The cloud and the rain ? 
Tona has gathered their dust to her breast, 
They were weary, they sleep, were wayworn, and 
rest. 


‘* The tombs of the forty Kings— 
Kings of the Kyles, 
Lords of the Isles, 
By sea-waves white as a sca-gull’s wings 
Which broke in fury and revel, or 
At the out-stretched hand of the praying priest, 
While the sea-snakes settled in noiseless rings 
To the —_ of the green sea-lane— 
As a show they are to an idle crowd 
With the tombs of Macleod and Maclean, 
But what care Maclean and Macleod ? 
Tona has gathered their dust to her breast, 
They were weary, they sleep, were wayworn, and 
rest. 


This is a pleasant and refreshing, as well 
as an inspiriting, volume. 
Epmunp K, CHampers, 





By Evelyn Cecil. (John 


Primogeniture. 
Murray.) 


Tue discoverer of a new subject in con- 
stitutional law or legal history or social 
economics, under whichever term primogeni- 
ture should be classed, is a lucky man indeed. 
If he were also to dispose of it praise- 
worthily in all its aspects, legal, historical, 
practical, theoretical, and even climatic, in a 
comely treatise of about 200 pages, he would 
be luckier still. The first, it seems, is Mr. 
Cecil’s lot; but not altogether the second. 
Countless books have dealt with his subject, 

et no man before him has put all their 
information together. By ranging a library 
you might learn, if you wished, all that was 
known about primogeniture in the dark 
ages and the middle ages and the “so- 
called nineteenth century,” in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Spain, Italy, France, 
Germany, and among the Elamites and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia. By research you 
might even ascertain what Mr. Mill had to 


say about it and how it is affected by the 
Settled Land Act; but till now these things 
were not to be found within the compass of 
one book. Here was a rich field, and the 
labourers were few. Mr. Cecil has entered 
it, and industriously gleaned the information 
and composed this book. In spite of 
excusable errors and less pardonable 
absurdities, the result is a useful and not 
unattractive treatise. 

There is a modest list at the beginning of 
the ‘editions of books more particularly 
referred to,” which, however, leaves un- 
touched the numerous authorities less par- 
ticularly referred to. It occupies about 
seven pages, and contains one hundred and 
fifty-five entries. Some of the works cited 
are in Latin, some in French, some in 
German, some in Spanish. Inthe footnotes 
there are also quotations from the Greek 
and references to the Italian. The reader 
at first gazes with awe at such erudition, 
and checks a slight disappointment at the 
absence of the Hebrew, the Dutch, the 
Chaldee, and the Telugu languages. But 
familiarity dispels these feelings. Some of 
the works quoted seem fairly common, and 
some of the apparatus of notes exceedingly 
superfluous. Mr. Cecil might have trusted 
his readers more, and have condescended less 
loftily from his own knowledge to others’ 
ignorance. For example, he could have 
safely referred to the parable of the prodigal 
son without adding ‘Luke xii. 13,” and 
have spoken of ‘ that last infirmity of noble 
mind ” without hastening to add footnote 8, 
“ Milton, Lycidas, 71.” So with the list of 
authorities. It is satisfactory to learn, no 
doubt, that Mr. Cecil has “ more particularly 
referred ” to Joshua Williams’ “ Principles 
of the Law of Real Property,” and ditto, 
ditto of ‘‘ Personal Property,” to Smith’s 
“Dictionary of the Bible” and Mill’s 
‘* Political Economy,” to Stubbs’s ‘‘ Select 
Charters’ and Gibbon’s “ Decline and 
Fall” (in Bohn’s Classical Library); 
but one really ventures to think that 
his proud consciousness of learning or his 
punctilious horror of plagiarism is possibly 
excessive, and to wonder that under the 
circumstances he should have failed to 
include Colenso’s Arithmetic and the Eton 
Latin Grammar. There is a plentiful lack of 
a sense of humour, too, in these pa ges, which 
raises some doubt of the author’s critical 
Pr ag In a discussion of the attitude 
of the different British colonies and depen- 
dencies towards primogeniture we read, with 
stifled laughter—‘“‘ British Honduras also 
lends its weight to this side of the scale”; 
and, in a note about Spain, ‘the review of 
Spanish ecclesiastical history, from which 
this passage is extracted, is specially valu- 
able, as it is the translation of a Spanish 
account.’ Occasionally, indeed, one cannot 
help feeling that the mode in which the 
materials for the book seem to have been 
got together has dispensed its author from 
much more critical effort than the trouble 
of arranging them. 

It is, however, as a stylist that Mr. Cecil 
most fascinates the reader’s attention. An 
inconceivable wantonness of mixed meta- 
phors flourishes in his pages, though the 
sense sometimes lurks undetected in their 
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say jungle, of his flowers of speech. Here 
are a few posies culled at random : 


‘(The eldest son’s] power had been found so 
serviceable, and ke had become such an institu- 
tion, that his cast was left embedded in the 
hardening mould of civilised society. It was 
shorn of many of its unenviable attributes, but 
it remained there conspicuous upon the pinnacle 
upon which the cooling breeze had crystallised 
it” (p. 25). ‘He took care that the rule of 
primogeniture should develop under his pilotage, 
although there was no one moment at which 
the feudal system, which so well sheathed it, 
can be said to have been introduced wholesale 
upon an unwilling country” (p. 30). ‘‘The 
Isle of Man probably imbibed primogeniture 
from the overshadowing example of Eng- 
land” (p. 65). ‘‘ Primogeniture in like 
manner, we have seen, laid its first founda- 
tion in the Carlovingian empire; from there 
it meandered through France; . . . till at 
length it found a secure resting-place in the 
recesses of the Isle of Man”’ (p. 66), ** All our 
colonised colonies have necessarily started under 
the overshadowing aegis of primogeniture, for 
the law of inheritance is one of those arteries 
of the English system of which not even a 
colonist can divest himself when he migrates 
abroad to found a new settlement” (p. 69). 
‘*Circumstances threatened to unveil the same 
deadlock as was at one time the curse of Scot- 
land” (p. 75). ‘France, in truth, has now 
little enough in common with royalty ; maybe, 
had it possessed something of the ballast of 
its influence, the disastrous species of evils 
exemplified two or three years ago by the 
Panama scandals would be more readily staved 
off and sapped at the root ” (p. 78). 


No one who appreciates the joyousness of 
this sort of thing would wish to make too 
much of what has brought him so much 
innocent delight where he lvoked only for 
instruction. But, when one further reads 
on p.7: “‘ Insavage, and especially Oriental 
communities, unlike in these days of re- 
dundant population, it was of vital im- 
portance .. .” and, on p. 126, ‘‘ Religion 
was now invoked in the opposite sense to 
what it had been previously,” one recalls 
with dismay that the author is proclaimed 
to be a member of the London School Board 
on the title-page and a linguistic scholar in 
the footnotes. Really, before learning to 
read so many foreign tongues and publish- 
ing the fact, Mr. Cecil might at least have 
been at the pains to learn to write his own. 

The most interesting parts of the book 
are not those which describe the conjectural 
origin of modern primogeniture and its 
development in England—these do not add 
much to the stock of human knowledge— 
but the account of the way in which Germany 
has from time to time treated the question 
of primogeniture. There the changes have 
been great and frequent. The indivisibility 
of the lands of feudal lords and their descent 
to the eldest son, which had become the 
recognised practice in Germany in the 
thirteenth century, were abandoned in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in favour 


of a general and indeed extreme division of | 


inheritances. Gradually the practice re- 
turned to the former rule, till, by the middle 
of the seventeenth century, primogeniture 
was again all but universal. 


States and different districts a variety of 
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designed, not without some success, to 
produce a compromise between excessive 
partition of small estates or excessive aggre- 
gation of large ones. It is to be wished 
that Mr. Cecil had developed this part of 
his subject, with which he seems to be well 
— and on which he has written 
well, 

Two things strike the reader with 
regard to the practical bearings of 
primogeniture in os The first is, 
that a singular moderation has always 
characterised the English as compared with 
continental systems ; the second, that thanks 
to this moderation, the question is not now 
one of pressingimportance. Primogeniture 
with us is, after all, only a matter affecting 
intestates; and, except in rare cases, no one 
need die intestate, unless he wishes to do 
so. Settlements, no doubt, follow the 
general example of primogeniture ; but they 
are matters of voluntary compact, the chief 
evils of which have been sufficiently 
mitigated by the Settled Land Act, and 
other similar legislation. With the fall in 
agricultural value, the fiction of a great and 
unsatisfied land-hunger in the breast of the 
labouring classes has fallen also: the object 
of politicians now is to coax people to stay 
in the country, rather than to remove the 
barriers which were supposed to lock them 
up in towns. No one in England seriously 
proposes the compulsory subdivision of all 
property among a testator’s children. It is 
not suited to our habits, and it has not been 
too beneficial in France. Some day, perhaps, 
when Parliament has a little time to 
spare, primogeniture may be abolished; 
and when it goes, it will probably go 
in a parenthesis, no one much troubling 
to defend it. But as it is, anyone may 
abolish it for himself, and family settle- 
ments are not the bugbears that land 
reformers made of them a generation ago. 
Primogeniture, indeed, is now for practical 
purposes but few degrees more important 
than gavelkind or borough English, Cir- 
cumstances have distracted both its assailants 
and its supporters, and thus it may have 
before it a long and harmless life; but its 
destiny is probably to perish presently by 
the quiet agreement of a Lord Chancellor 
and an ex-Lord Chancellor in an acquies- 
cent House of Lords, and with an indifferent 
House of Commons. 

J. A. Hamitron. 








NEW NOVELS. 
In the Day of Battle. By John A. Steuart. 
In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 
The Secret of the Court. By Frankfort 
Moore. (Hutchinson. ) 
The Wee Widow's Cruise in Quiet Waters. 
By Edith E. Cuthell. (Ward & Downey.) 
Silvia Craven. By M. Gordon Holmes. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


M'‘Clellan of M‘Clellan. By Helen P. 


Redden. (Bliss, Sands, & Foster.) 
Prince Zaleski. By M. P. Shiel. (John 
Lane.) 


By 


Morley Roberts. (Downey.) 





of disappointment in regard to Mr. John 
A. Steuart. His novel begins so well— 
even brilliantly, I may go so far as to say— 
that one is by no means prepared to accept 
unmurmuringly the lamentable falling-off 
which, first showing itself in the fifth 
chapter of the first volume, is demonstrated 
throughout the remainder of the book. One 
goes on reading the tiresome story of adven- 
ture in the vain hope that the author will 
rally and extricate himself from corsairs, 
Arabs, fights, shipwrecks, marvellous en- 
counters of all kinds, with the usual con- 
comitants of beautiful princesses to be 
rescued, and stand once more on the firm 
ground from which he started. For really 
those early chapters show Mr. Steuart to 
be an extremely capable writer. He is 
fluent to a degree, his style is excellent. 
He is at once humorous, picturesque, 
and refreshingly spirited. His analysis of 
character is executed with rare skill and 
finesse. His dialogue has point and dis- 
tinction. Pictures of men and places follow 
each other, the last as good as the first. 
We get a loving view of Edinburgh, while 
the interior of a Perth inn and the cronies 
assembled there is sketched nearly as vividly 
as the ‘‘ Maypole” in the early chapters of 
Barnaby Rudge. Angus Glenrae and Peter 
Clephane are at college together at Edin- 
burgh. Peter is a confirmed bully; and 
Angus, whose fortunes are at a iow ebb, is 
systematically victimised by him. Peter’s 
father is an attorney, who holds the elder 
Glerrae between his finger and thumb. 
Thomas Glenrae’s personality is so admir- 
ably presented that one feels in reading this 
part of the book that one has encountered 
a master. In an evil moment the author 
deports his hero, Angus, to the Persian Gulf 
and Mecca, where he performs all kinds of 
heroic feats, becoming a mere lay-figure in- 
stead of a man. Rarely have we seen so sorry 
an exhibition as this. Here is an author 
capable of writing a really brilliant work 
of fiction in which science and fact are 
respected and art is made subservient to 
both. From this high naturalistic and 
dignified ground he suddenly plunges into 
the deep and murky waters of so-called 
romance, which in Mr. Steuart’s case means 
the spinning of ridiculous yarns. Of course 
what he writes is well enough in its way; but, 
coming from a man who has shown that he 
is capable of much higher work, it is 
irritating, to say the least of it. We take 
up a book, and find in the earlier chapters 
excellent nutriment for trained minds; but, 
as soon as we are buckling to the work 
before us, we are treated to a yarn which 
would scarcely satisfy the taste of the 
ordinary schoolboy. Mr. Steuart can do 
splendid work, Let him do it. 


Mr. Frankfort Moore, who proved in 
I Forbid the Banns that he was able to treat 
his art seriously, has taken the plunge, and 
descended to an impossible story; but Zhe 
Secret of the Court is too ingenious, too 
cleverly written, to permit us to be greatly 
annoyed. Rodney Sefton has devoted his 
life to the task of unearthing the buried 
ruins of anciont cities. He has discovered 
certain hieroglyphs, and assigned the date 
5200 z.c. to an inscription of historic import. 
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this discovery. A friend of his has been 
robbed and nearly murdered. He has 
suffered, too, in another way: his affianced 
bride leaves him for his brother, but she 
dies soon afterwards. Sefton introduces his 
friend to the Courts of Life—temples under 
the earth where a race of priests have lived 
for thousands of years. Here the girl is 
restored to life; but she has only achieved 
a physical resurrection, the soul has sped 
never to return. In this conceit Mr. Moore 
somewhat boldly inverts time - honoured 
conventions. It is usually the spirit which 
returner, with only the semblance of the 
body ; here the body remains, with only the 
semblance of the soul. I am afraid I have 
treated this book with less consideration 
than it deserves. It is skilful, racy, and 
coherent; that it does not make much 
impression on the present writer is, perhaps 
not its author’s fault. 


It is much more difficult to be charitable 
to Mrs. Cuthell’s wholesome and prettily 
told little story, because, while it bores 
exceedingly, it does not inspire respect. 
A widow, and a maiden named Dickie, 
go for a cruise in the Speck, their crew 
consisting of one “John.” ‘They visit 
some interesting country, which is well 
enough described ; and in the end the wee 
widow marries the man of her heart, and 
Dickie pairs off with a worthy young 
officer. The absence of plot and charac- 
terisation are atoned for by a certain 
directness of style. Idle and unexacting 
readers will spend a pleasant hour or so in 
Mrs. Cuthell’s company. 


In Silvia Craven we encounter a brother 
and sister, Arthur and Silvia Craven, who, 
having lost their parents and property, have 
to make their own living, which they 
proceed to do in a very sedate and 
proper manner: Silvia becomes a governess, 
Arthur a curate. Silvia is a very charming 
girl, and her character is attractively 
portrayed. She has a genius for sympathy 
and for succouring the distressed. ‘To her 
brother she is little short of an angel. At 
the age of twenty-three she falls a victim to 
her altruism, but Arthur marries happily. 
The author succeeds admirably in showing 
what a good and unselfish woman can 
accomplish, and describes the charm of a 
country life feelingly and thoroughly ; and 
so fulfils the somewhat modest aim which 
she set before her. 


Any story of the moorlands of Scotland 
must be poor indeed if it altogether lacks 
interest. Nevertheless, it cannot be main- 
tained of Miss Redden’s book that there is 
a supcrabundance of any one quality which 
may be held to justify its enormous propor- 
tions. A homely little story of this kind 
should be told in twenty thousand words. 
A man and a maid love, but are under the 
impression that they are not loved. The 
hero, who is a foundling, turns out to be a 
laird ; the girl becomes a successful painter, 
and all goes as merrily as possibly. Of the 
plot or characterisation there is little to be 
said, but the author has some descriptive 
power. The illustrations are feeble, 


Mr. M, P, Shiel’s stories have at least one 
uncommon virtue: they improve es they go | 





on. ‘The Race of Orven” is better than 
“The Stone of the Edmundsbury Monks,” 


and ‘“‘The S§.8.” is in advance of either. | P 


As to the first, it is so crudely written that 
it reads like the effusion of a precocious 
schoolboy. We must confess, too, to being 
heartily tired of the weird in fiction: the 
taint in the blood, the stain on the floor, 
with the accessories of hanging lamps and 
Oriental draperies. Prince Zaleski is the 
conventional sphinx-like Muscovite. We 
are introduced to him reclining on a couch 
‘from which the draping of cloth-of-silver 
rolled torrent over the floor.” He is en- 
vironed by the usual assortment of dric-d- 
brac—Graeco-Etruscan vases, Mempbhitic 
mummies, Hindu gods—an old curiosity 
shop, in fact. With much that is “‘ sloppy,” 
and more that is inflated, there are certain 
lucid flashes. The Prince’s idea that the 
individual intelligence and culture of man 
can never pass on to a higher plane until 
the sum of intelligence and culture has 
moved upward, is convincingly and ably 
put forth. But, as a whole, the book is 
morbid, strained, and distinctly superfluous. 


If Mr. Shiel is morbid, what are we to 
say of Mr. Morley Roberts? He introduces 
us to a man of strong passions which he 
has held under control, biding the time 
when he can claim the woman he loves. 
To this end he devotes himself to his 
art with a singleness of purpose which 
would be entirely admirable were it not 
just a little too indecent. The attitude 
of the man suggests the beast of prey lurk- 
ing for its victim. He is as economical in 
expending the fruits of his labours as he is 
lavish in the expenditure of his vital forces 
upon his work. At length the wretched 
specimen of womanhood for whom this man 
slaves consents to be his wife. On the 
morrow he discovers that he has fallen a 
victim to an incurable and quickly slaying 
disease. The situation is a finely dramatic 
one. Which of us when on the eve of 
realising some long-waited-for boon, for 
which he has laboured and toiled unceas- 
ingly, has not experienced the sickening 
dread that the finger of fate was upon him, 
that the prize was not to be his after all? 
Happily, in most such cases the fear is born 
of the imagination, slightly perverted by the 
tension of delay. But when, as in this poor 
painter’s instance, the fear is confirmed by 
the highest medical authority, what can ex- 
ceed the misery of the victim? Alwitb, 
whose nature is licentious, though it is 
controlled by a single-minded passion, 
rushes into every excess. In his degradation 
he is ministered to by a woman who had 
been his model and loved him from afar, but 
who is now among the outcasts of society. 
The book is extremely powerful, artistic, 
and dramatic. But the time has come when 
we must beseech writers of this kind of 


fiction to stay their hand. 
Jas. Srantey LItTtTwe, 








SOME BOOKS ON THE COLONIES. 


The Story of the Expansion of Southern 
Africa. By the Hon. A. Wilmot. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Without discussing the propriety of 
its title, we think Mr. Wilmot’s story a useful, 
and, on the whole, a well-written book. He 








takes a fair and reasonable view of those events 
which have caused the greatest amount of dis- 
ute and heart-burning. Of Lord Wolseley’s 
ridiculous attempt at settlement in Zululand 
he says, ‘‘as might have been expected, this 
plan resulted in disorganisation, dissatisfaction, 
ana danger.” He does full justice to Sir 
Bartle Frere. And he justly styles Lord 
Carnarvon’s annexation of the Transvaal a 
blunder. Mr. Wilmot recognises to some 
extent only the danger already arisen, and 
certain to increase, from the rapid growth of 
the native population in British territory ,now 
that the causes which formerly kept it down 
are removed. He proposes his remedy in very 
general terms: 

‘‘Our European brethren must help us. They 
have congested populations panting for exploy- 
ment, full of enterprise, in many cases battling 
even for food. In the vast regions whore history 
we are recording there is ample room, in all 
descriptions of healthful country, for that human 
energy which is dashing itself in old countries 
against the bars of restriction.’’ 


He should have gone into the subject a little 
more closely, and inquired if these congested 
populations born and bred in large towns 
would be of the slightest use, or at all 
capable of helping themselves if transported to 
Matabeleland; and, moreover, whether it is 
not more than probable that the bulk of white 
men would disdain manual labour, when there 
was an ever-increasing population of blacks 
ready and anxious to undertake it for the most 
trifling remuneration. It is a pity that both 
the author and publisher did not look through 
the book with a little more care before 
issuing it. There is a long list of errata; 
yet the misprint of Sir Henry Burhly 
for Sir Henry Barkly is not noticed, 
and we are told that the Bailli de Suffren had 
hoisted the tricolor. We shall indeed be sur- 
prised to learn that the Bailli, who was killed 
in 1788, sailed under that flag! 


The Story of Australian Exploration. By 
R. Thynne. (Fisher Unwin.) We must object 
to Mr. Thynne’s method of telling the story of 
Australian exploration. That story is suffi- 
ciently thrilling and exciting to bear repeating, 
even in the most matter-of-fact way. Mr. 
Thynne, however, thinks it necessary to intro- 
duce an element of fiction, and has chosen to 
invent an imaginary personage, one Boffin, into 
whose mouth he puts the narrative of the 
explorer. He is represented as taking part in 
several of the most important of the Australian 
expeditions of discovery, and says of himself 
that no leader of an Australian expedition ever 
thought his party complete unless he had Billy 
Boffin somewhere on his list. He is supposed 
to have accompanied Captain Sturt in 
the expedition of 1828, which resulted 
in the discovery of the Murray. Then 
as escorting flocks and herds from the 
settled districts to the new country discovered 
by Sturt. Afterwards he is attached to the 
expedition of Mr. Eyre, whom he is repre- 
sented as accompanying, till he was rescued by 
the French whaler the Mississippi. Now here 
we have a remarkable proof of the mistake of 
Mr. Thynne’s method. All who have read Mr. 
Eyre’s narrative will remember his terrible 
journey after the murder of Baxter, with no 
companion except the black boy Wylie, till he 
was taken on board the Mississippi by Captain 
Rossiter. The horror and pathos of this 
jourrey disappear under the ridiculous system 
of Mr. Thynne, which represents Eyre as 
accompanied by the experienced traveller 
Boffin. How different would have been Eyre’s 
position had he had the companionship of a 
trusted white man in addition to the black boy 
Wylie! No mention is made of Eyre’s 
further journey in cold and rain to Albany ; and 
perhaps this is as well, for it was equally 
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undertaken alone with the black boy Wylie, 
and we do not want the intrusion of the 
imaginary Boffia. We need not touch on the 

Boffin is represented as taking in the 
travels of Sir George Grey and of Burke and 
Wills; but we recommend anyone who is 
desirous of reading the story of Australian 
exploration to go to the fountain-head rather 
than to the narrative of Billy Boffin. 


South Sea Yarns. By Basil Thomson. With 
Illustrations. (Blackwoods.) These yarns are 
put into the mouths of both natives and whites, 
and are well told, some sufficiently gruesome 
for any taste. One thing may be gathered 
from them all, and that is that the advent of 
Europeans has been an unmitigated curse to the 
South Sea Islanders. We English may derive 
this comfort—that the most loathsome of the 
whites who figure in Mr. Basil Thomson’s 
pages are not English, but Germans. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Origin of the Canon of the Old Testament : 
an Historico-Critical Enquiry. By Dr. G. 
Wildeboer. Translated by B. W. Bacon, D.D. 
Edited, with Preface, by Prof. G. F. Moore. 
(Luzac.) This excellent work deserves to be 
introduced to English, as it has already been 
introduced to German, readers. The author is 
a professor at Groningen, and has, since the 
publication of the Dutch edition of this work, 
enriched critical literature with a most useful 
volume on the origin of the books of the Old 
Testament, which has been quite recently 
translated into German. The two works 
supplement each other ; but the present volume 
may perhaps find admission where its com- 
panion, which is avowedly based on the results 
of the higher criticism, would be viewed with 
disapproval. It is intended, not only for 
university students, but for those who are 
immersed in practical life, and can only rescue 
an occasional hour for critical study. Even for 
such, as the author remarks, it is possible to 
study a brief and comprehensive work like this ; 
and ‘‘a good insight into the way in which the 
Books of the Old Testament were brought 
together is a solid basis for a sound idea of 
the Bible.” The method adopted is that of 
historical investigation: the student is thus 
enabled to see how the results of critical 
inquiry have been obtained. They are not 
forced upon him: he accompanies a guide who 
is familiar with the way which leads to them. 


Studies in Biblical Archaeology. By Joseph 
Jacobs. (David Nutt.) Mr. Jacobs is unlike 
his ancestors. When in a strange land they 
hanged their harps upon the trees by the 
water-side and declined to exercise their 
talents for the benefit of the Gentiles. But 
he, having plucked fruit from that tree of 
knowledge whose roots are watered by the 
streams of Biblical archaeology, spreads for 
us an excellent repast. But we must find 
fault at once. The book reminds us somewhat 
of one of those short fat fish to be seen at 
the Aquarium, with solid heads and plump 
shoulders—if fish have shoulders—which sud- 
denly narrow down and end up with an 
insignificant tail. His introduction is in his 
best style, though we think he misinterprets 
both Mr. Gomme and Mr. Higgens in saying 
that the former assumes that the Aryans, and 
the latter the Hebrews, had no superstitions of 
theirown. The first four essays, which deal 
with ‘‘ Archaeological Researches,” ‘‘Compara- 
tive Religion,” ‘‘ Junior-right,” and ‘‘ Totem 
Clans,” are well and ably written, and put the 
author’s views very clearly. Mr. Jacobs is not 
afraid to strike out into new paths, and some 


even be found crumbs of comfort for the ultra- 
orthodox, for he says: 

‘There is a marked retrogression, if I may call 
it so, to the position which assigns a certain 
amount of uniqueness to the religion of the 
Hebrews. After all our incursions into the faiths 
of the world, we come back to the sacred records 
of the Hebrews, having failed to find their 
fellow.” 

When we come to the penultimate essay, on 
the Indian origin of Proverbs xxx., we find it 
short and unconvincing. There is certainly a 
similarity in verse 15, but not enough to prove 
the hypothesis. The last essay, on the Old 
Testament Revision, is reprinted from the 
Athenaeum. The author himself does not 
appear to love it, but seems to reprint it 
because it was the first review on the Old 
Testament Revision which appeared—the first- 
born in fact. Without, however, accepting 
unreservedly Mr. Jacobs’s theory of ‘‘ Junior- 
right in Genesis,” we may say that some of the 
younger please us better. But all students of 
Biblical archaeology will welcome the re-publi- 
— of these essays in such a convenient 
orm. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL have in the press 
The Crimea in 1854 and 1894, by General Sir 
Evelyn Wood, with numerous illustrations 
from sketches made during the campaign by 
Colonel the Hon. W. J. Colville, and portraits 
and plans. This is not merely a reprint of the 
articles which have been appearing in the 
Fortnightly Review: the whole has been entirely 
re-written and considerably enlarged. 


Tne Hon. J. W. Fortescue has, at the 
request of the colonel and officers of the 17th 
Lancers, written a history of that famous 
regiment. It is about to ba published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in a single volume, 
illustrated with coloured plates of uniforms 
and accoutrements. It is an interesting fact 
that the raising of the regiment was intrusted 
by George II. to Colonel John Hale, who had 
fought under Wolfe at Quebec and was chosen 
to bring to England the despatches which con- 
tained the news at once of the victory and of 
the death of his commander. The badge of 
the regiment—a death’s head with the motto 
“Or Glory ”—may be regarded as a perpetual 
commemoration of the death of Wolfe. 


Messrs. CassEtt & Co. will publish in a few 

days My Last Will and Testament, by 
Hyacinthe Loyson (Pére Hyacinthe), with an 
introduction by Archdeacon Farrar. The work 
is being translated into several European 
languages. 
Messrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons propose to 
add to ‘“‘ Bohn’s Library ”’ an illustrated edition 
of Motley’s History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, with an introduction by Moncure D. 
Conway; and Comte’s Positive Philosophy, as 
translated and condensed by Harriet Martineau, 
with an introduction by Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Each of these will be in three volumes. 


Messrs. A, & C. Buack will publish this 
spring a series of entirely new editions of their 
guide-books. The volumes on Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and the Isle of Wight have been 
revised by Mr. A. R. Hope-Moncreiff; and 
those on the English Lakes, Derbyshire, and 
the Isle of Man, by Mr. M. J. B. Baddeley. 
There will also be separate volumes on parts of 
Ireland : such as Dublin and County Wicklow, 
Belfast and the Giant’s Causeway, and 
Killarney. 

Messrs. LoncGMANS & Co. announce, as 
the two next volumes in their series of ‘‘ Public 





of his conclusions will therefore, no doubt, be 
disputed. But scattered here and there will 





Bishop of Bath and Wells; and The Gospel of 
St. Mark, by the Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, 
headmaster of Haileybury. Other volumes are 
in preparation. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will issue John 
Oliver Hobbes’ new novel, entitled Zhe Gods, 
Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham, after the 
Easter holidays. The same firm will publish 
shortly afterwards Boconnoc, by Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, and Susannah, by the author of ‘‘ In 
Summer Shade”: both novels are of three- 
volume length, but will be issued in the one- 
volume form. 


Mr. Horace Cox will publish, in a few 
days, In Market Overt, by Mr. James Payn. 


THE translation of ‘‘Gyp’s” Chiffon’s Mar- 
riage, which will shortly appear in the ‘‘ Zeit- 
Geist Library,” has been made by Mrs. 
Patchett Martin. The volume will contain a 
portrait and a facsimile letter of the authoress. 


THE following novels will be published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock immediately: As Gold in the 
Furnace, by Mary Cross; Gladys Woodley, or 
Amiel’s Wife; and Runic Rocks, a North Sea 
Idyll, by Welhelm Jansen, with a preface by 
Prof. George Fiedler. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. will publish on 
April 17 the following novels: The Knife that 
Killed Po Haneyate, by Frank R. Stockton; 
War Times, and In the Cannon’s Mouth, by 
Sarah Tytler; The Fortunes of Albert T'ravera, 
a Tale of the Eighteenth Century, by B. 8. 
Berrington. 


Mr. H. K. ALLENSON announces the follow- 
ing for early publication: The Dominion of 
Christ, being addresses on foreign missions 
as viewed in the light of the past hundred 
years, by the Rev. William Pierce; and The 
Kingdom without Observation, memorial 
volume of sermons by the late John Davies, 
of Brighton, edited by his daughter. 


WE are requested to state that F. F. 
Montrésor, the author of Into the Highways and 
Hedges, is not a man but a woman, being a 
daughter of the late Admiral F. B. Montrésor. 


Messrs. Dopp, MEAp & Co., of Boston, 
intend to publish an American edition of 
Book Prices Current. 


THE South-place Ethical Society propose to 
issue a monthly magazine, to the first rumber 
of which Mr. Moncure D. Conway will con- 
tribute an article, entitled ‘‘Two Historical 
South-place Editors: William Johnson Fox and 
Leigh Hunt.” 

Ir is announced that the diary kept by the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand d’Este on his 
voyage round the world two years ago will 
shortly be published. The Archduke at first 
intended to have a few copies of the diary, 
which extends to about 2000 closely written 
quarto pages, printed for presentation to mem- 
bers of the Imperial family and private friends, 
Yielding, however, to numerous requests, he 
has decided to make the work public. The 
first volume, to appear soon after Easter, 
will include descriptions of Ceylon, India, 
Singapore, Java, and Thursday Island. The 
second volume may be expected in the course 
of the summer. 


Tue following have been elected by the 
committee to be members of the Athaenaeum 
Club: Prof. Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews ; 
Mr. H. Rider Haggard, and Prof. Arthur 
Palmer, of Dublin. 


TuE following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Easter :—Prof. 
George Forbes, three lectures on ‘ Alternating 
and Interrupted Electric Currents”; Prof. EK. 
Ray Lankester, four lectures on ‘‘ Thirty Years’ 








School Text-Books of Religious Instruction,” 
The Pentateuch, by the late Lord A. C. Hervey, 


Progress in Biological Science”; Prof. Dewar, 
four lectures on “ The Liquefaction of Gases ’’; 
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Dr. William Huggins, three lectures on “‘ The 
Instruments und Methods of Spectroscopic 
Astronomy” (the Tyndall Lectures); Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, three lectures on ‘‘ Music and 
Musical Instruments of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, English, 
French, and Italian” (with illustrations upcn 
original instruments); Mr. Seymour Lucas, 
two lectures on ‘‘ Picture Making”; Prof. 
Edward Dowden, two lectures on ‘‘ Elizabethan 
Literature: The Pastoral and the Masque.” 
The Friday evening meetings will be resumed 
on April 26, when a discourse will be given by 
Dr. John Hopkinson, on ‘‘The Effects of 
Electric Currents in Iron on its Magnetisation ”’; 
succeeding discourses will probably be given 
by the Earl of Rosse, Veterinary Captain 
Frederick Smith, the Hon. G. N. Curzon, Mr. 
Walter Raleigh, Mr. J. Viriamu Jones, Prof. 
Alfred Cornu, and others, 


THe late William Bolitho, of Ponsandane, 
has bequeathed £500 to the Penzance Library, 
of which he was president, the income of which 
is to be applied to the purchase of standard 
work in English or in foreign languages, at 
the cost of not less than £2 10s. for each 
complete work. 


Tuk tercentenary of the death of Tasso, 
which occurs on April 25, will be celebrated 
by the publication of three important books: 
the Life, on which Signor Angelo Solerti has 
been long engaged (in three volumes, Turin: 
Loescher) ; a eritical edition of the Gerusalemme, 
with commentary, under the general editor- 
ship of Signor Solerti (Florence: Barbera) ; and 
a third volume of the Opere minori, containing 
the plays, with a preface by Signor Carducci 
(Bologna : Zanichelli). 


Messrs, J. PEArson & Co., of Pall Mall- 
place, have sent us a catalogue of their 
autograph letters and manuscripts. We may 
specially mention some historical documents of 
the sixteenth century, signed by Cardinal Pole, 
Cranmer, Sir Christopher Hatton, and Sir 
Edward Coke ; long letters of Byron, Shelley, 
Blake, and Coleridge; a collection of letters 
and poems of Tasso, which were (we think) 
sold at Sotheby’s a year or so ago; and what 
is described as the unpublished MS, of the first 
known literary production of Tennyson, en- 
titled ‘‘Mungo; The American,’’ which the 
son proposes to print in full in his forthcoming 
life of his father. 


Tue Copyright Association of Canada have 
issued a formal statement of their case, in 
support of the Canadian copyright bill, which 
was passed by the Dominion legislature as 
long ago as 1889, but which is understood to be 
still under consideration by the Secretary of 
State in England. On the general question we 
do not feel called upon to express an opinion, 
beyond stating that there seems much to be 
said for the Canadian point of view, and 
regretting the strong language which has 
been used in some quarters in this country. 
This, however, we may suggest, without 
offence: that, if Canadian printers wish to 
obtain the (local) monopoly of books by English 
authors, they should first learn to spell the 
word ‘‘analogous,”’ which appears three times 
in this document as “ analagous.” 

Correction.—In the review of Mr, Rae’s Life 
of Adam Smith, in the AcADEMY of last week, 
the date of Adam Smith’s birth was accidentally 
printed as 1776, instead of 1723. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Tie House of Lords on Monday unanimously 
reversed the judgment of a majority of the 
Court of Session, in the case affecting the 
affiliation of University Ccllege, Dundee, to St. 
Andrews University, It has now been authori- 





tatively decided that the Scottish Universities 
Commissioners had no power to make the 
affiliation in the manner they did: thatis, by a 
mere order, on the consent of the two bodies. 
They could act only by an ordinance, which is 
open to be petitioned against by any ag 
directly affected, and also requires to laid 
before Parliament. In the present case, the 
appellants were individual members of the 
niversity Court and Senatus Academicus of 
St. Andrews, who could have petitioned against 
an ordinance, but who had no opportunity of 
being heard against the order in question. 


We have received the report of the com- 
mittee of Manchester College, Oxford, presented 
to the annual meeting of the trustees, which is 
still held at Manchester. The total income 
for the past year was £3356, of which £2143 
was derived from endowments and £1088 from 
subscriptions. The building account is now 
closed, with a balance in hand of £826, which 
will form the nucleus of a repair and renewal 
fund. The total number of students is four- 
teen, of whom nine are graduates. Prof. 
F. Max Miiller has been appointed to the office 
of visitor. Mr. A. L. Smith, of Balliol, has 
been delivering a special course of lectures on 
‘** Political and Social Problems.” Several 
promises of stained glass windows for the 
chapel having been received, the committee 
have made arrangements for a comprehensive 
scheme of religious designs, to be executed by 
Mr. William Morris, after cartoons by Sir 
E. Burne Jones. For example, the west 
window, over the communion table, given by 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Nettlefold, will be filled with 
ten figures, representing Christ, Joseph, Mary 
the Mother, Mary Magdalene, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and the Four Evangelists; while three 
double windows on the north side will have for 
subject the Six Days of Creation. 


THe inaugural lecture which Dr. J. B. 
Bradbury delivered last October, as Downing 
professor of medicine, has been published in 
pamphlet form (Cambridge: Macmilian & 
Bowes). The subject is ‘‘ Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics,” treated largely from the histori- 
cal point of view, though with full recogni- 
tion of the recent results of chemical research. 
The professor expresses a hope that, with the 
help of an assistant, an active school of phar- 
macological research, with special reference to 
therapeutics, may grow up in the university, 
not unworthy of the existing schools of 
physiology and pathology. 


THE last number of the Pelican Record 
(Oxford: Blackwell) prints in full—what we 
believe was referred to in a former issue—the 
only extant poem of the great Dr. Arnold. It 
is an ode, written to be sung at the anniversary 
meeting of the junior common room, on 
November 20, 1812, when he was a scholar of 
Corpus, only fifteen years of age. His son, 
Matthew Arnold, is reported to have applauded 
with enthusiasm when it was recited to him 
in the president’s study on the occasion of his 
last visit to Oxford. We will only observe that 
it introduces the slang term ‘‘codger,’”’ now 
almost obsolete. Another interesting contribu- 
tion is a notice of the relations and connexions of 
Jane Austen, who were fellows of Corpus; but 
there is no record that the lady ever visited 
them in their college rooms. A notable feature 
of this little magazine is the fact that 
books by Corpus men are impartially reviewed 
by other members of the college. 


THE subject of the Newmarch Lectures, to 
be given at University College next term by 
Mr. L. L. Price, is *‘The Measurement and 
Effects of Changes in Prices.” Three out of 
the six lectures will be occupied with the 
movement of prices in England during the 


| present century. 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 


EASTER-TIDE. 
a earth casts off the chains of Death’s long 


sleep— 
When through her clay-cold heart new life doth 


creep 

And dawns a smile, faint, fleeting on her face 

To see and feel the undreamed tender grace 

a sweet Spring her handmaid decks her 
r 


In wondrous robes, she who had nought to wear, 

For such a wi while, but Winter’s shroud 

— A in Death’s dark cell her limbs were 

wed, 

There comes, and with earth’s waking doth agree, 

The reason showing yet more mystery, 

How Death, whom earth defies, was overthrown 

By man, and henceforth not as King is known 
But as Life’s messenger, sent forth to free 
Poor prisoners fettered by Mortality. 

Dora Cave. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE third quarterly part (July-September) of 
the Altpreussische Monatsschrift for 1894 brings 
three papers dealing with literary and educa- 
tional history in the province of Prussia. 
These are: (1) on an old Kénigsberg 
scholar, Michael Schreiber, theologian (1662- 
1712), by L. Stieda; (2) the ‘‘catalogue” of 
the parish school of Georgenburg for 1766, 
giving some account of its rules and pupils, 

y G. Froelich ; (3) some mathematical notes, 
by M. Curtze, referring to the life of Rheticus. 
The other chief article is one (following up 
earlier contributions) by A. Treichel, on folk- 
lore from the plant ,world, — for West 
Prussia. In the fourth quarterly part (October- 
December) of the magazine this subject is con- 
tinued. The two ee together deal with 
the plant names lying between Fagopyrum and 
Ruta, the notes on flax, pine, and pepper 
being exceptionally long. A short paper by 
P. Tschackert gives (after S. A. Kabler) some 
account of ecclesiastical conditions in the old 
district of Prussia from 1830 to 1870. The 
longest article in this part, however, is a 
further instalment by the editor (Dr. Reicke) of 
his most scholarly and valuable publication of 
Kant’s loose notes, this time from the bundle 
calendared as F by Schubert. Both parts con- 
tain the usual reviews and the Kénigsberg 
University chronicle. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Bovrauiies, A. dela. Nouveaux documents sur les désut: 
de l’imprimerie 


a Poitiers. Paris: Paul. 4 fe. 
Durtay, P. Lettres de Aime Desclée 1 Fanfan. Paris: 


Lévy. 8 fr. 50. 
F.iziscugr, O. Neumen-Studien. Abhandlungen iib. mittel- 
. -Tonschriften. 1.Thl. Leipzig: Fleischer. 


Granp-CanTeret, J. Napoléon en images: estampe3 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 5 fr. 

Granpin. le Commt. Chanzy. Paris: Tolra. 5 fr. . 

Japant, H. Les Débuts de l’imprimerie 4’ Rims. Paris: 
Claudin. 10 fr. 

Jorst, W. Welt-Fahrten. Beitriige zur Liinder- u. Vilker- 
kunde. Berlin: Asher. 15 M. 

Kisca, W. Die alten Strassen u. Plitze v. Wien’s Vor- 
stiidten u. ihre —. interessanten Hiuser. 60. Hit. 


Wien: Frank. 1 M. 50. 
Le Fivrare-Devarer, Jules. Célébrités : essais et 
ote | cman et littéraires. ‘aris: Firmin- 
ot. ‘ 
Luotz, Amédée. Histoire de l’imprimerie 41 Chilons-sur- 
Marne. Paris: . 10 fr. 
ar - Les Vitraux. ‘Paris: May et Motteroz. 
ngs THEOLOGY, BTC. 


Grarrix, R. gt ParsI. Ab initiis ueque 
ad annum 850. T. tet Firmin-Didot. sofr. 


Himscnt, A. Die Apokal u. ihre neueste Kritik. 
Leipzig: Neumann, 2M. 40. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

Avataare sen les peatons expagnote dean Yile €e Cabeers: 

guerre sur le a. 
Paris: Guillauia. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Covitie, Alf. Les Etats de Normandie: leurs crigiaes et 

— a au X{[Ve sitcle. Paris: Picard. 
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Devasonpz, H. F. Jean de Joinville et les ccigneurs de 
Joinville. Paris: fr 


10 fr. 
Fésaup-Giaaup, L. J. D. Etats et souverains. Paris: 
Pedone. fe 


. fie. 
Jovrwat du Général Fantin des Odoards: Etapes d’un 
Day de la grande armée, 1800-1880. : Plon. 


Lavissz, C., et A. Rameaup. Les Guerres de Religion (1559- 
_ 164+). Paris: Colin. 12 fr. 

Miutsascat, O. Uebessicht der gesammten staate- u. 
rechtswissemschaftlichen Litteratur des J. 1894. 27. 
Jabrg. Berlin: Puttkammer. 6 M. 

Pasquier, Mémoires du Chancelier, p.p. le Dac d’ Audiffret- 
Pasquier. Tome VI. . Paris: Flon. 8 fr. 

Beatstres d@’Alexandre IV. (1254-1261), p.p. B. de la Ronciére, 
etc. Fasc.1. Paris: Thorin. 9 fr. 60. 

Scrtprores rerum silesiacarum. 15. Bd Akten 4. Kriegs- 

its v. 1758 der Kapitulation vy. Breslau am 
2\. Novbr. 1757. . v. C, Griinhagen u. F. Wachter. 


Breslau : . 4M. 

Sicur, Mémoires du Général Comte de. 1818-1815. Paris : 
Firmin-Didot. 8 fr. 50. 

Tuner, A. v. Actiode in rem verso, zugleich e. Beitrag zur 
— vy. der Geschiftsfiihrg. Freiburg-i.-B. : t 
7 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Bovrroux, Bm. De l’idée de loi naturelle dans la science et 

la philosophie aris: Alesn. 2 fr. £0. 


contemporaines. P, 
Hamam, O. Semen 2. Het. 
le. 


Costenobl 
Luscer, O. Lexikon der gesamten Technik u. ihrer Hilfs- 
wissenschaften. 1. Ba, Stuttgart. 30 M. 


Jena : 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Garcoau AsuLraRaaci: Bar-Hebraei Scholia in Leviticum ex 
IV. codicibus Horrei mysteriorum ia Germania asser- 
vatis edita a G. Kerber. Breslau: Koebner. 1M. 80. 

Houtanp, R. WHerdenvigel in der griechischen Mythologie. 
Leipzig: Hiorichs. 1M. 20. d 

Momusen, T. Beitriige zu der Lehre v. den griechischen 

iipositionen. 1V. Berlin: Weidmann. 14M. 

Muoxe, E. De consonarum in graeca lingua praeter 
Asiaticorum dialectum aeolicam geminatione. Partic. 
Itt. ley: Fock. 1M. 50. Z 

Szarsope, J. Vergil alse Seemann. Liipzig: Fock. 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LOST FRENCH WORK OF GOWER. 
Oaford: April 8, 1595. 


Some of your readers will doubtless be 
interested to hear that I have discovered in the 
Cambridge University Library what seems to 
be almost certainly a copy of the lost French 
work of Gower, known as ‘‘Speculum 
Hominis ” or ‘‘ Speculum Meditantis.” 

It proves to be a poem of about 29,000 
octosyllabic lines, in stanzas of twelve lines 
each, which rhymeaabaabbbabba. The 
MS., which appears to be of the four- 
teenth century, has at present 152 leaves, 
including one that is glued down to the 
binding at the beginning. After this first leaf, 
on which we have the title ‘‘Mirour de 
lomme” and a table of the ten parts of the 
poem, four leaves have been cut out, and seven 
more are missing in other parts of the book, 
besides some—it is uncertain how many—at the 
end. Thus the beginning and the end of the 
poem are both wanting; and the object of my 
description is partly to direct attention to the 
title and form of the book, in order that a 
perfect copy may be found, if it anywhere 
exists. Probably not much is lost at the end, 
for the poem seems to be nearing its con- 
clusion when the MS. breaks off. 

The evidence by which it may be proved 
that this is, in fact, the missing work is of two 
kinds: first, that which is derived from the 
exact correspondence of the title, divisions, 
and contents of this book with the description 
given by Gower of his poem; and, secondly, 
that which may be drawn from the very 
marked characteristics of style and the 
numerous close parallels which may be found 
in this poem with passages of the ‘‘ Vox 
Clamantis” and ‘‘Confessio Amantis.” Some 
of these are very remarkable, and the poem 
includes at least two of the stories which are 
found also in the ‘‘ Confessio.” 

I hope shortly to be able to draw up a com- 
plete statement of the case, with sufficient 
extracts to justify my assertions. At present 
I will only add that the MS. was purchased 


that my discovery was partly due to the 
suggestion of my friend Mr. Jenkinson, the 
University Librarian, who had himself pre- 
sented the book to the library. 

G. C, MacauLay. 








THE SYRIAC GOSPELS AND THE SINAI 
LIBRARY, 
Wady Nasb: Marc» 17, 1895. 


I have made a further transcription of the 
Syriac Gospels from the Sinai palimpsest, 
amounting to about twelve hundred lines; and 
I have also filled up nearly a thousand lines 
hitherto incomplete. 

During a stay of more than a month at the 
Convent, my sister, Mrs. Gibson, and I have 
read over most of the published t ext with tke 
MS., and we have cleared up not a few okscure 
passages. We were fortunately able to include 
those recently noticed by Dr. Wellhausen in 
Der Syrische Ivangelien Palimpsest vom Sinai, 
which a kind friend sent after us. To take a 
few specimens: the manu ‘ami li of Luke i. 43 
becomes manu ‘bad li; Paran, the name of the 
Mount of Precipitation (Luke iv. 29), is Paras 
(with a semkath)in the MS. ; panat in John xi. 
20 becomes pashat; thumanain Mark xii. 42 
becomes ruba‘a; yad yamina in Luke v. 1 
should be yad yamtha; lem in John iv. 27 be- 
comes gim, thereby adding an interesting 
touch to our Lord’s interview with the 
Samaritan woman. The hwa at the foot of 
page 174 (f. 122 v.) should be deleted. It is 
only fair to the eminent scholars who tran- 
scribed these passages to say that we could not 
have seen them without the re-agent. Indeed, 
we were impressed by the care and skill with 
which the work has beendone ; and, considering 
the difficulty of the task, it is no detraction to 
say that many slight changes will have to be 
made in any future edition. I have also 
detected two places in which errors made by 
the scribe of Cureton’s MS. are absent from the 
Sinai one. 

The first point which we ascertained is that 
there is no title, or that the title has been 
entirely erased. The appearances which de- 
deceived us and others in my photograph of 
f. 82 are due to both writings on the reverse 
side appearing through the vellum. On this 
reverse side the Gospel text is most distinct, 
so there can be no mistake about Matti. 16. 
Mrs. Gibson examined carefully all the 
points raised in the transcribers’ notes; and 
the text is now practically complete, with the 
exception of what was on torn margins, what 
lies under blots, and what was on surfaces 
completely erased ; also what was on the seven- 
teen missing leaves, for which I made a fresh, 
but fruitless, search. 

I have found a few more interesting read- 
ings, such as one which illustrates the con- 
ventional name of our Lord in John vi. 42. 
‘*And they said, Is not this Jesus Bar-Joseph, 
whose father we know, how saith he, I come down 
from heaven?” 

the word “ mother” is omitted (¢f. John i. 25). 
There is another in Matt. xviii. 19, which reads 
like a satire upon some of the forms into which 
Christianity has crystallised. It is our Lord’s 
promise : 

‘* Again, verily, 1 say unto you [it] ye shall 
— upon earth about everything, ye shall have 
what ye ask from my Father which is in heaven.’’ 
I give this with some hesitation, because the 
word an (‘‘if’’) is only partly visible, and I have 
a suspicion that the words which represent 
“‘two of you” may have dropped out by a 
clerical oversight. Yet there is no room for 


distinct. I cannot see why any doubt should 
have been cast upon the former. I obtained 
the permission of Archbishop Porphyrios to 
number the leaves with a light pencil, and I 
found that the tables in the published volume 
are perfectly correct. 

The date at the end of the martyrology has 
become clearer, probably owing to my having 
washed it with the re-agent in 1893. The first 
line in my copy is correct; but in the second 
line, the lam before Makedonia should be 
deleted, as it belongs to the Greek under- 
writing. The word Philippus is quite distinct, 
and the two last lines should be: 


‘6 rehuun le khatita daktat ketba hana 
gisa da min yamina, an wa amen wa amer.”’ 


The column which follows the final colophon 
in f. 139 v., and which we suppose to contain 
the date, appears to me by no means so in- 
tractable as I thought it in 1893. Owing, 
perhaps, to the afteraction of the re-agent 
with which I then washed it three times, a few 
words and letters are appearing. I have 
washed it a fourth time, and perhaps, after the 
lapse of a few years, clever eyes will make 
something out of it. 

Mrs. Gibson copied several pages of the 
Greek sloping uncials which underlie the upper- 
writing of the last twelve leaves. They appear 
to be part of a sermon on the Day of Judg- 
ment; but as no single line of her copy can 9e 
made to fit into the line beneath it, we conclude 
that John the Recluse cut short the sermon in 
the year A.D. 778, by trimming its leaves to suit 
those of the Syriac Gospels. It is a matter for 
thankfulness that this summary process was 
not reversed. 

A great change has taken place in the Con- 
vent since our last visit. A new Library has been 
made, under the personal superintendence of 
the Archbishop, partly by building, and partly 
by throwing down the partitions between 
various dark closets. A special sunny room 
has also been built, in the best part of the 
Convent, for the use of students. Old boxes 
and baskets are for ever abolished, the only 
one spared being that in which the Syriac 
Gospels and Palestinian Lectionaries lay so long, 
and this I have secured as a memento. The 
Semitic books are arranged on _ shelves 
according to the numbers in our catalogues, 
and the Greek books according to the 
numbers in the monks’ catalogue, which was 
epitomised by Gardhausen. A MS. may now 
be obtained a few minutes after it is asked for, 
whereas, formerly, the search has been known 
to occupy two days. A whitewash brush has 
passed over the entire Convent, and order 
now reigns in place of slovenliness. All this 
has been done at the sole expense of the monks, 
no help having been obtained from the sub- 
scription for this purpose which I began in 1893, 
but afterwards withdrew at the Archbishop’s 
special request. It is needless to say that no 
MSS. can now be taken into the garden, Our 
party in 1893 enjoyed this privilege only 
through the great kindness of the late en- 
lightened Hegoumenos, Father Galaktion, 
whens loss is sincerely mourned both by his 
brethren and by the Bedouins. The new 
arrangements make this concession to foreign 
scholars quite unnecessary. . 
The most pressing question connected with 
th impsest is one which his Grace and the 
monks have decided to face immediately—that 
of binding. The old cover is dropping away 
sinensis and the first page, the only one 
not a palimpsest, is quite unprotected. The 
operation will have to be performed either at 
Sinai or in Cairo, as the owners will never 
consent to send the MS. furtheraway. I have 





them, and no sign of any attempt to insert them. 
With to quire marks, the beth of Mr. 
Rendel Harris, and the gimel of Prof. Bensly 





some few years ago at the Hailstone Sale, and 


and Mr. Burkitt, are both equally clear and 


promised to facilitate the task by supplying 
the proper materials, and I shall therefore be 
grateful if the few scholars who have any 
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experience in binding very ancient MSS. will 
ive me their advice privately (to Castle- 
rae, Cambridge). All who have seen the book 
this season are convinced that the leaves will 
never stand the insertion of a needle, and the 
upper writing comes very close indeed to the 
inner edge of the page. 

I must conclude by saying that nothing 
could exceed the kindness and attention with 
which both the Archbishop (who has been in 
residence at Sinai for nearly a year) and the 
monks have responded to our every wish. 

Aanes 8. LEwis. 








A SURVIVAL OF BACON’S TWICKENHAM 
SCRIVENERY. 
London: April 10, 1895. 


Referring to my letter in the AcADEMY of 
March 30, in which I evidenced the existence 
of this hitherto unnoticed phase in Bacon’s life, 
I may be reasonably asked if any book pro- 
duced there is still in existence? I shall 
submit that at least one such has survived, and 
is in my possession. 

I copy its short history from Dr. E. A. 
Abbott's Bacon and Essex (p. 165). 


** Tn the spring of 1600, after Bacon’s temporary 
reconciliation with Essex, for the purpose of con- 
ciliating Essex with the Queen, Francis Bacon, 
who was supposed to know better than other 
people what would please the Queen, volunteered 
to draw up for Essex a letter to Anthony Bacon 
which Essex might copy out in his own hundwrit- 
ing, and send him ; and then Francis would show 
it to the Queen as a proof of Essex’s contrition and 
loyalty. To make the thing more natural and 
deceptive, Francis would also dress up in Anthony’s 
name a letter to Essex, which was to elicit in 
answer the letter above-mentioned. The two 
letters might naturally be supposed to be shown 
by Anthony to his brother Francis, and Francis 
might then show them to the Queen.”’ 


The letters thus ‘‘ faked up’ were admirable 
imitations of the several we a of the supposed 
writers — catching the quaint, humerous, 
cumbersome language of Anthony, as also the 
abrupt, incisive, and passionately rhetorical 
phrasing of the Earl (Abbott, p. 185). It is 
our first instance of Bacon’s writing in the 
name and style of other people. 

Essex was much under the influence of 
Anthony, and Chamberlain writes to Carleton, 
on June 28, 1599, that he proposed to give him 
Essex House. Both Essex on his trial and 
Bacon in his Apology (Abbott, App., p. 17) 
allege all these facts; and the passages need 
not be quoted, but for one important sentence 
to be alluded to later on. 

The title of our pamphlet is, ‘‘To Maister 
Anthonie Bacon, An Apologie of the Earle of 
Essex against those which falsely and 
maliciously taxe him to be the only hinderer 
of the Peace and quiet.” 

My copy is post octavo, of about 100 pp., and 
contains five documents: (1) The Apologie, 
dated at foot, April 8, 1600. (2) Reasons for 
the peace with Spain in 1598. (3) Reasons 
against the peace with Spain in 1598. Dated at 
foot, April 15, 1600. (4) A morning prayer 
agreeable to the Lord’s Prayer. (5) A prayer 
at night going to bed. (6) A prayer for the 
Sabaoth. 

The book is beautifully written, ‘‘ without 
a blot,” and is clearly contemporary with the 
inception of the idea, when Essex had been 
a close prisoner for eight months, and was to 
continue so for three more. It contains the 


first of the ‘‘ Apologie,”’ a document addressed 
to the future ; two out-of-date historical docu- 
ments which had lost their interest save to 
Essex alone, and for which he would have an 
author’s affection; and three prayers suited for 
® man who had been perilously near the 
gates of death, and was in great temporal 








distress as well. In fact, Bacon, in his own 
Apology, casts up against Essex his ‘‘ carrying on 
a show of religion ’’—a weakness, by the way, 
to which Bacon did not yield. 

Can this book have been written for any 
one but Essex’s own use, and to his order? It 
contains his hope for the future, his memories 
of a brilliant past, his consolation for the 
present hour of sickness and disgrace ; and it is 
contemporary with the scheme for his restora- 
tion to the Queen’s favour. 

The book had subsequently public interest. 
Five transcripts, mixed up with other miscel- 
laneous documents up to as late as 1616, exist 
in the British Museum—one of them in French. 
There is another in the Record Office, not 
dated ; two (of the ‘‘ Apologie” alone) were in 
the recent Phillipps’ sale—that which belonged 
first to Sir Julius Caesar, and afterwards to 
Horace Walpole (4to size), fetched £5 10s. 
My own seems to have been annotated by Dr. 
Grosart ; and one would like to know if the 
Bodleian and other great libraries have not 
also copies, and whether they contain any 
documents personal to Essex. If not, I submit 
that my pamphlet is an early copy written for, 
and by order of, the unhappy favourite of 
Elizabeth. 

But how do we connect it with the newly dis- 
covered Twickenham copying shop? Firstly, 
the date is contemporaneous with an idea 
admittedly originated and secretly carried out 
by Bacon; it was a State document, and he 
would not have it “‘ faired out” anywhere else. 
Secondly, a slip in Bacon’s own Apology 
{quoted Abbott, App. p. 17) shows that he 
kept control over its issue. The passage runs: 
‘*which letters [i.e., Anthony to Essex and 
this  Apologie "| cannot now be retracted 
or altered by reason of my brother or his 
lordship’s servants’ delivery long since comen 
into other hands.” 

A liar’s evidence is good against himself. 
Anthony and Essex were in this matter mere 
puppets of Francis from the very first, and the 
‘delivery’ or putting into circulation, which 
he himself speaks of, would be under his own 
control. Till the Queen had seen it, no issue, 
save this to Essex himself, would be permis- 
sible; and we know the Queen did not receive 
it until she dined with him in the summer at 
Twickenham, when he tells us, with an author’s 
whimsical vanity, that he presented her with a 
sonnet which was commended by those who 
saw it. The poet Bacon! 

May I somewhat expand the reasons why 
Shakspere should employ the Twickenham 
scrivenery for his MSS. and theatre copying ? 

In 1596 Bacon was absolutely shackled with 
debt on all sides. He had ‘‘ rooked”’ (there is 
no other word for it) his cousin Robert Bacon 
into making over to him £600 a year, on the 
assurance that he would stand Robert’s friend 
with the Lord-Keeper in a suit to which Robert 
was & gene ee never did anything of 
the kind, as Robert piteously bewails. 


He had 
ruined his creditor tt, as that victim com- 
plained to Authony with tearful eyes. He had 


stripped Anthony of everything, so that he had 
to contemplate alienating Gorhambury. He 
pestered everybody (save his mother) for loans. 

Would he not apply to Shakspere? Could 
the manager refuse the Master of Gray’s Inn 
Revels, when there were four other theatre 
companies ready to step into his shoes? More- 
over, Shakspere was flush of cash, and had to 
employ other capitalists, in order to put out 
his spare money. 

Shakspere’s difficulty was, ‘‘How am I to 
get it back from Bacon?” He wasakeen man 
of business, and sued at least three of his 
debtors, and their sureties; he was not afraid 
of looking after his money, even from a fellow- 
townsman. His only way was to ‘take it out 
in work” at Twickenham, and he may even 





have gested to Bacon an idea so foreign to 
all that Queen’s Counsel’s experience. 

Shakspere could not write his name five times 
alike. Twickenham would provide the amanu- 
ensis to write from his dictation, would copy 
out the MSS. themselves, and the actors’ and 
prompters’ parts without a blot—as Heminge 
and Condell tell us; would bave them all in 
order for reference or copying at the moment, 
and the cost would be put down to “my 
account with you.” 

I must leave it to others to say if this sug- 
gestion does not fit all the curves of the 
equation: if it is not probable, reasonable, 
and hard to get out of. 

“* Si quid novisti rectius .. . 

W. G. THorPe. 








THE ‘‘ QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON ERASMUS, 
Oxford. 


The writer of the article on Erasmus in the 
Quarterly Review for January charges Mr. 
Froude with so many inaccuracies, and prose- 
cutes his attack with so carping a criticism, 
that perhaps one may be pardoned for turning 
his own weapons inst himself. Many of 
the inaccuracies cited are undeniably glaring, 
and he proves them up to the hilt. Were this 
all, there would be little fault to find with 
what he has written. He claims to present in 
his article ‘‘ the outlines of the true character 
and work” of Erasmus; and though the scope 
of a series of lectures is, of course, larger than 
that of a review, it may be doubted whether 
Mr. Froude would have asserted any wider 
aim. It is at least open to question how far 
extreme accuracy of detail is essential to such 
a purpose. Desirable it undoubtedly is; but 
where the avowed object is to stimulate and 
inspire an audience to study the writings of 
a great author for themselves, to present a 
— rather than a photograph, some 
axity in detail might be condoned. In these 
days of promiscuous reviewing the same 
license would be freely extended to the writer 
of the article above mentioned, were it not for 
the unmeasured terms in which he stigmatises 
Mr. Froude. It might surely have been hoped 
that, in criticising so severely, he would at 
least have been careful to make his own 
armour secure against similar attacks. 

The following weak points may be 
exposed : 

I. On p. 7 the Reviewer says: 


‘* Mr. Oharles Reade, possibly out of considera- 
tion for the feelings of the British public, thought 
well to represent there lovers as secretly married. 
And Mr. Froude, whose motive we cannot even 
conjecture, hints that they perhaps were so.’’ 

The Compendium Vitae Erasmi says on the 
subject, ‘‘Is [Gerardus] clam habuit rem cum 
dicta Margareta, spe conjugii. Et sunt qui 
dicant intercessisse verba’? — surely sufficient 
ground for Mr. Froude’s hint, and even for Mr. 
Reade’s elaborate description of the solemn 
betrothal of the lovers: the civil marriage, 
which was only prevented from becoming 
religious as well by the interposition of 
enemies. 

II. On p. 7, jfin., the Reviewer's statement, 
‘*the usual account is that they had an elder 
son Peter,” seems to question the existence of 
Erasmus’ elder brother. Apart from what 
Erasmus himself says on the matter, the fact 
that his intimate friend, William Hermann, in 
the Sylva Odarwm (Paris: Mercator, 1497), 
addresses an ode, ‘‘ad Petrum Girardum 
Rotterdimensem Herasmi Germanum: virum 
tum perhumanum tum eruditissimum,” is 
conclusive. 

III. On p. 9, jin., the Reviewer says that 
Erasmus came to Cambrai in 1491, remained 
there five years, and was then sent by the 
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Bishop to Paris University. But Erasmus was 
certainly in Paris in 1495. Gaguin’s history de 
origine et gestis Francorum, published on 
September 30, 1495 (the first edition—Paris : 
Peter le Dru—has } mm | 1499 for 1495) 
contains a letter from Erasmus praising 
the work (Ep. App. ccccxxxvii. in the Leyden 
edition, which is referred to throughout); and 
in Gaguin’s LJpistolae (Paris: Gerler [1498] ), 
No. 62 is addressed to Herasmus, and gives an 
account of Charles VIII.’s expedition into 
Italy, of his victory at Fornovo (July 6, 1495), 
and his subsequent return to Turin. This 
letter has no date, but it cannot be placed 
later than November, 1495. It is almost in- 
conceivable that Erasmus, an unknown secre- 
tary, should have become acquainted with 
Gaguin except in Paris. 

IV. On p. 12, init., the Reviewer says, ‘‘ In 
December, 1499, Erasmus quitted England,” 
and on p. 15, quoting from Zp. xcii., ‘‘ These 
words were written in 1500.” This letter, 
which is dated January 27, 1500, contains the 
following sentence (p. 84 c.): ‘‘ Succurrit 
. » + hune ipsum solem iam anniversarium 
illuxisse quod in Britannico littore pecuniola 
mea . . . naufragium fecit,” referring to 
the money taken from Erasmus at Dover, when 
he was leaving England. In the date of this 
letter, the year assigned is probably wrong, 
but there is no reason to question the day and 
month. So that Erasmus left England on 
January 27. As to the year, the first edition 
of the Adages was published probably in 1500, 
certainly not before, since it contains a letter 
from Faustus Andrelinus to Erasmus, dated 
June 15, 1500. The publication followed 
immediately on Erasmus’ discomfited return to 
Paris, after being plundered at Dover; and 
thus Zp. xcii., written on the anniversary of 
the mishap, cannot be dated earlier than 
January 27, 150%, te which form the error is 
easily traceable. The statements quoted above 
are therefore not only contradictory, but both 
incorrect. 

V. On p. 12 the Reviewer says that Erasmus 
prefixed to the first edition of the Adages 
‘*gome verses in eulogy of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Henry VIII., to whom he had 
been presented during his visit to England.” 
At the end of the first edition are printed some 
verses in praise,of the English Royal Family, 
addressed to Prince Henry, who was after- 
wards Henry VIII. Erasmus had been intro- 
duced to him at the royal nursery at Eltham, 
just before he left England, Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, not being present (Ep. to Botzem, 
Catalogus Lucubrationum). The verses were 
composed immediately after this occasion, in 
response to a challenge from the young prince. 

VI. Oa p. 13 the Reviewer says, “In 1502 
Erasmus published . . . the Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani.” The first edition of this 
book (according to the Ghent Bibliography) is 
in Erasmi lucubratiunculae aliquot (Antv. Th. 
Martin, February xv, 1503), 

VII. On p. 16, fin., the Reviewer says, ‘‘ At 
Bologna, Erasmus was much occupied in 
preparing a second edition of his Adages.” 
The book was five times reprinted at Paris in 
the years 1505-7, and one of these re-issues bears 
on the title-page, ‘‘ Adagia ... rursus ab 
eodem [Erasmo] recognita atque aucta.” 

VIII. On p. 20, fin., the Reviewer says that 
the Moriae Encomium was published in 1512, 
correcting in a footnote a greater inaccuracy 
committed by Mr. Froude. The first dated 
edition ap in August, 1511 (Argentorati, 
M. Schurer) ; and the Lucubrationum Erasmi 
Tndex (Bas, Froben 1519) says that the Moriae 
Encomium was ‘‘ saepius excusum, primum 
Lutetiae per Gormontium, deinde Argentorati 
per Schurerium.” For this first edition the 
Ghent Bibliography gives circa 1509, as the 





date. But we know from the Ep. to Botzem, 
i 





and from an unpublished letter of Stephen 
Gardiner, at that time Erasmus’ servant, that 
when the Moria appeared Erasmus was himself 
in Paris. This visit was probably in 1511, and 
as it is unlikely that two years would have 
elapsed between the first and second edition of 
so witty a production, 1511 may perhaps be 
accepted as the date of the first issue. The date 
1508 affixed to the preface in later editions is 
obviously absurd. 

IX. On p. 23, in a footnote, the Reviewer 
reads into Mr. Froude’s statement about 
Ignatius Loyola an unjustifiable inference. It 
requires a remarkably ingenious reader to 
suppose that, because Mr. Froude says that 
Loyola found Erasmus’ New Testament un- 
devotional, he therefore meant that Loyola 
was making his “first, perhaps sole, acquaint- 
ance with the New Testament.” 

X. On p. 27, jin., the Reviewer emphasises 
the phrase ‘‘ Lutheran tragedy,” as though it 
specially expressed Erasmus’ attitude to the 
affair. But to Erasmus anything disagreeable 
wasatragedy. It was a tragedy when he was 
ill, when he had an uncomfortable journey, or 
when other people misbehaved ; and the word 
has ~ ed no special significance in the phrase 
quoted. 

XI. On p. 32, init., the Reviewer says that 
Erasmus reached Freiburg ‘at the end of 
April or the beginning of May, 1529.” From 
a comparison of Ep. mlx. with No. 53, ina 
collection of letters from Erasmus to Boniface 
Amerbach (Basle. 1779.), it is plain that 
Erasmus left Basle on April 13, and reached 
Freiburg after possibly one day’s journey 
(Zp. m)xix). P.S8. A. 








WHO WAS THE SPANISH TRANSLATOR OF 
JOHN OWEN ? 
Sare, Ba:ses Pyrénées, France: March 28, 1895. 

In the Revista Contemporanea for February 28 
and March 15 Adalmiro Montero discusses a 
question which touches partly on English 
literature : ‘‘ Who was the Spanish translator 
of John Owen?” 

John Owen, the epigramatist (1560-1622), 
who wrote chiefly in Latin, and was called the 
‘British Martial,” is one of those writers 
whose works, like ‘‘ Ossian,” and Young’s 
Night Thoughts, obtained a higher reputation 
on the continent than in their nativeland. He 
had the honour of two Elzevir editions in 
Amsterdam ; Didot published in Paris the best 
edition of his works in 1794 ; a French transla- 
tion appeared in 1709, and another at Lyons 
as late as 1819. A Spanish translation was 
put forth in 1682, by Don Francisco de la 
Torre. Who was this Francisco de la Torre ? 

Revilla, one of the best Spanish critics, and 
the editors of Rivodeneyra’s Biblioteca, put him 
down as the Bachiller Fr. de la Torre, whose 
works were first collected and published by 
Quevedo. But here again is a question on 
which Spanish critics have been long divided. 
Was this Bachiller Fr. de la Forre only a 
pseudonym of Quevedo himself, or had he an 
independent existence? After much hesitation 
the current of opinion seems now tending to 
the conclusion that the Bachiller Fr. de la 
Torre really lived, about fifty years before 
Quevedo published his poems in 1630. If this 
date were established, cadit quaestio; the 
translator of Owen must have been living in 
the second half of the seventeenth century. The 
other Francisco de la Torre, a knight of Cala- 
trava, died shortly before 1682; the translation 
bears on the title ‘‘ Obra posthuma ”; and it 
is here maintained that he, and not Quevedo’s 
Bachiller, was the translator of Owen. 

Our author rests his conclusion not on ex- 


ternal grounds alone, but by a comparison of 
the verses of the two Franciscos he shows that 





the style of the later one only agrees with that 





of the translation of the epigrams; the style of 
the Bachiller shows an earlier period of the 
language. And thus a double literary problem 
seems at length to be resolved. 

WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








AMERICANISMS AND ARCHAISMS. 
Dublin: April 1, 1895. 

The Englishman, who, to quote your corre- 
spondent, F.H., uses the expression, ‘ An 
Americanism, with certain adjuncts,” is 
probably a person whose opinions are worth 
very little consideration. 

My own experience is, that most so-called 
Americanisms, and, indeed, Irishisms also, are 
in reality archaisms of the English language, 
which have a habit of surviving where one 
would least expect to find them. Many per- 
sons will tell you that the phrase ‘to let 
slide” is an Americanism, but students of 
English literature will call to mind the follow- 
ing stanza from Chaucer’s ‘‘ Clerkes Tale ”’ : 

**T blame him not that he considered nought 

In time coming what might him betide, 
But on his lust present was all his thought, 
And for to hauke and hunt on every side ; 
Well neigh all other cures Jet he slide, 

And eke he n’old (and that was worst of all) 
Wedden no wif for ought that might befall.” 


Several other illustrations of so-called 
Americanisms which occur in Chaucer may be 
see As, for example, “‘I guess!” which is 
requently to be met with. 


‘* With him ther was his sone, a younge ¢quier, 
A lover and a lusty bacheler, 
With lockes crull as they were laide in presse. 
Of twenty year of age he was I gesse.”’ 
(Prologue, Canterbury Tales.) 
‘‘Right” is often used by Chaucer, as the 
modern American uses it in the phrase “‘ Right 
away”: 
** And al were it so that she right now were dede.”’ 
(The Tale of Melibeus ) 
Many quaint words are commonly used in 
America, as “‘ pitcher ” for ‘‘ jug”; ‘‘ freshet ” 
for “brook”; “fall” for ‘‘ autumn.” 
“‘ Homely”’ is invariably used to express the 
absence of beauty—as ‘‘a homely girl’ for 
‘‘a plain girl.” An example of such usage 
may be found in Shakspere : 
** Upon a homely object love can wink.’’ 
(Zwo Gentlemen of Verena, ii. 4 ) 


In conclusion, I would sincerely express a 
hope that Americans may hold fast to all 
“-isms”’ which are not vulgarisms. Life 
would be unbearable if everyone talked like 
a book. It is far better to use “‘ -isms” 
than, in the words of an illustrious Irishman, 
‘‘to hide one’s nationality under a cloak of 
personal affectation.” 

GEORGE NEWCOMEN. 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Wepwespay, April 17, 7.30 p.m. Meteorological: ‘The 
Frost of January and February, 1895, over the British 
Isles,” by Mersrs. F. Campbell Bayard and Williem 
Marriott; “Some Hints on Photegraphing Clouds,” by 
Mr. Birt Acres. 

Tavespay, April 18, 8 p.m. Linnean: ‘* Observations on 
the Lorantha:eae of Ceylon,” by Mr. F. W. Keeble. 








SCIENCE. 
SOME BOOKS ON EVOLUTION. 


From the Greeks to Darwin: an Outline of 
the Development of the Evolution Idea. By 
H. F. Osborn, Sc.D., Da Costa Professor of 
Biology in Columbia College. (Macwmillans. ) 
This is the first volume of a series of biological 
memoirs to be issued by the Columbia Uni- 
versity under the editorship of Dr. Osborn, who, 
consequently, in the capacity of author on the 





present occasion, takes a dual position. The 
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evolution idea has an ancient pedigree, bein 
the product of slow and often arrest 
development through twenty-four centuries. 
As in aught else that moves the modern world, 
the impetus to its origin came from the Ionian 
philosophers. Playing the part of ‘Old 
Mortality” in restoring many an obscured 
name, Dr. Osborn essays—and with considerable 
skill, remembering how crowded the foreground 
becomes—‘‘ to estimate each author from his 
thought as a whole before placing him in the 
scales with his predecessors, contemporaries, 
and successors.” As early as the sixth century 
B.C., the doctrine of evolution was so clearly 
enunciated by Heraclitus that the modern 
terms in which it is formulated would have 
been intelligible to him. But although he was 
among the first to escape from the influence of 
the old mythologic cosmogonies, Dr. Osborn 
accords to Empedocles the title of ‘‘ father of 
the evolution idea,” as grasping the fact of a 
gradual progress in the changing order. The 
most distinguished of his intellectual offspring 
is Aristotle, whose equipment, methods, and 
far-seeing anticipation of the fruits of modern 
biology are admirably summarised. The 
general result of this survey of the early — 
of the evolution idea, as Dr, Osborn remarks, 
is to show that 


**the Greeks left the later world face to face with 
the problem of causation in three forms: first, 
whether intelligent design is constantly operating 
in nature; second, whether nature is under the 
operation of natural causes originally implanted 
by intelligent design ; and, third, whether nature 
is under the operation of natural causee, due from 
the beginning to the laws of chance, and contain- 
ing no evidences of design, even in their origin.”’ 





The author then passes in rapid review the 
long eclipse of the spirit of inquiry (except 
among the Arabs) in the Middle Ages, and its 
reappearance, followed by the rise of a fantas- 
tic pseudo-science, born of attempted recon- 
ciliation between assumed revelation and 
empirical theory. The difficulty in a book of 
this kind is the observance of due proportion ; 
and, on the whole, Dr. Osborn has skilfully 
surmounted this, although we think that more 
rominence should have been given to 
Descartes. Buffon’s waverings puzzle him, as 
they have puzzled others ; but the real ideas of 
that naturalist admit of little doubt. Timidity 
caused him to affect a judicial attitude which 
the irony of his style barely disguises. At the 
conclusion of his survey Dr. Osborn pays a 
well-merited tribute to Lamarck, the sound- 
ness or unsoundness of whose theory of the 
causes of variation does not affect the debt 
which science owes to him as one who showed 
the way, if he missed the goal. The book is 
fairly free from errors. Mr, Leslie Stephen is 
given a final ‘‘s,”’ and the authorship of the 
Vestiges of Creation is said to have remained un- 
avowed, whereas the name of Robert Chambers 
appears on the title-page of the most recent 
edition. A well-selected bibliography adds to 
the value of Dr. Osborn’s volume, 


Lectures on the Darwinian Theory. Delivered 
by the late Arthur Milnes Marshall, F.R.S., &c., 
Professor of Zoology in Owens College. Edited 
by C. F. Marshall, M.D. (David Nutt.) The 
earlier pages of this book march in line with 
Dr. Osborn’s; but as they take us per saltum 
from Aristotle to Linnaeus, they do not long 
compete with his useful conspectus. Manuals 
of Darwinism have become common enough to 
require justification for another of their kind 
being added; and as the editor only modestly 
hopes that, ‘‘ in spite of the shortcomings of the 
book it may form a useful contribution to the 
literature of the subject,” we may regard its 
issue as the discharge of what has Leen felt as 
a pious duty to the memory of an able man 
whose promising career was untowardly cut 





short. The arrangement of the matter, which 
is based upon Extension Lecture Notes, is clear 
and consecutive; due stress is laid upon the 
importance of the evidence of palaeontology 
and embryology as two chief buttresses of 
organic evolution ; and the current objections 
to the theory of natural selection answered 
briefly, but not the less cogently. The dis- 
cussion between the physicists and geologists 
as to the time-estimate of the earth’s life period 
is touched upon ; but, in view of Prof. Perry’s 
recent revision of the data on which Lord 
Kelvin cut down the demands of the geologists, 
that question must be considered as still open. 


A Theory of Development and Heredity. By 
Henry B. Orr, Ph.D., Professor at the Tulane 
University of Louisiana. (Macmillans.) This 
book is another outcome of the discussion 
raised by Weismann’s arguments against the 
long-unchallenged theory of the transmission 
of acquired characters. The rigid form in 
which those arguments were first stated has 
undergone amendments which make it not 
always easy to define Weismann’s attitude. He 
has abandoned the theory—qualified here and 
there in his earlier Hssays in Heredity—of 
a germ-plasm wholly uneffected by changes in 
the body where it is located, and recognises the 
action of influences of the general organism on 
the germ-plasm as causes of variation. In 
overlooking this modification of the old 
position, and in speaking of the germ-plasm 
as assumed to be isolated in a sort of 
‘** hermetically-sealed vial,” Dr. Orr’s criticism 
is misdirected. Nevertheless, Weismann re- 
mains no less anti-Lamarckian, and it is the 
Lamarckian position that is here upheld. 


** All changes in shape, and all changes in the 
method of activity, must bave been the result of 
additional force from without. Therefore, if we 
are to account for the various forces displayed b 
living organisms, either in their individual activity 
and growth, or in their racial development, and, 
at the same time, regard the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy, then we must believe that those 
forces have their origin in the environment.’’ 


Herein Dr. Orr echoes a pious opinion, leaving 
unanswered the challenge of the newer school 
to produce the evidence in its support. It is 
this omission which the Neo-Lamarckians 
should seek to repair, and the absence of 
which renders the whole discussion barren. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BASQUE BOOKS OLD AND NEW. 
Carcaszor ne, Aude: March 81, 1895. 

Mr. W. J. Van Eys has very truly said, in 
his recent article under the above heading in 
the AcADEMY, that it is not easy to find out 
what exists in Basque. In spite of Vinson’s 
Bibliography, I have been able to compile s 
supplement thereto, consisting of forty-three 
pages, in La Revue des Bibliothéques (1892 and 
1893), and shall shortly be able to augment it 
by about twelve pages more. Mr. Van Eys is 
to be congratulated on having discovered, at 
Berne in 1891, and at Leipzig in 1894, two 
more copies of the best Basque book, Leicar- 
raga’s New Testament of 1571, and also, last 
summer, & collection of more than 500 proverbs 
in Guipuzkoan, printed in 1596, than which no 
older book in Spanish Basque is known to 
exist, since the two copies of Ostolaza’s 
Catechism in Biscayan were so culpably lost a 
few years ago. Let us hope that his edition of 
this new-found treasure will very soon be pub- 
lished, freer than most Basque books are of 
printers’ blunders. The first Basque book has 
been reprinted thrice: by Brunet in 1847, with 
a sham translation; by Vinson in 1874, with a 
false arrangement of the pages and many 


‘misprints; by Stempf in 1893, very admirably. | 





My own reprint began in the Etudes Historiques 
et Religieuses du Diocese de Bayonne, at Pau in 
1892; but it has not yet been finished, and, 
owing to religious scruples on the part of the 
editor of the Etudes, will end where the chapter 
headed Amorosen gaztiguya begins. I had 
intended to prolong it to the end of that 
section, as in reality the religious part only 
ends where the heading Hmazten fauwore occurs. 
I shall thus lose my opportunity of giving a 
new reading of the line Hrioa dauguinian eguiu 
cogueridate, which has been too faithfully 
copied in all the editions, though ¢ogueri 
appears to have no meaning at all. It is plain 
that the author must have meant to say aguerico 
date. The line would then mean, ‘“‘ When 
death arrives the truth will appear.” This 
reading suits both the political measure 
of Dechepare’s Rimes, and the sense of 
the immediate context. Aguerico date is, 
of course, the double future, a mere synonym 
of the single future, and differing from t 
only in the form. icarraga occasionally 
uses this double future: for instance, thrice in 
the Epistles of St. John. See The Basque Verb 
Found and Defined (Alengon, 1893). The 
simple future is formed by the present tense of 
the indicative mood of the verb linked to the 
genitival or future form of the verbal radical, 
in this case agueri, ‘‘ appears” ; thus, agueri-co 
da, “‘he, she, or it is to appear, will appear.” 
The double future is made by the same 
genitival or future radical added to the future 
instead of the present of the indicative of the 
verb, in this case date. One finds aguerico da 
elsewhere in Dechepare, and also date as the 
verb substantive meaning ‘he, she, or it will 
be.” Mr. Stempf considers haritudic, haritudu, 
haritunu, haritu as misprints for hartudic, 
hartudu, hartunu, hartu. One sometimes finds, 
it is true, a serious misprint many times 


Y | repeated in one book: for instance, in the 


Grammaire Caraibe, composée par le R. P. Ray- 
mond Breton, &c.: A Auxerre M.D.C.LXVII. 
the word /feminin in all its many occur- 
rences appears as feminim. But I think I 
have found in other old Basque books the 
word haritu as a synonym of hartu. One 
must beware of hasty generalisations. 

The grammarians who have written on 
Dechepare have not mentioned another inter- 
esting feature in his language, to which I 
should likewise have called attention in a note, 
had my edition traversed the frontier of 
Amorosen gaztiguya. In the line Amorosac 
nahi nuque honat veha valite, one has a case of 
the prefix va, ba (‘‘if”), used instead of the 
conjunctional suffix/a. The same thing occurs 
three times in Capanaga’s book ; and it is to 
be noted that in these four cases, as, indeed, in 
later writers, the ruling verb expresses a desire, 
nahi, gura, diseetan. Of course, logically, ‘‘I 
wish that they would look” is the equivalent 
of ‘‘I should desire it if they would look.” 
Bai and bait are also sometimes used in the 
same way, and these prefixes perhaps some- 
times mean “if.” But this solution of the 
problem does not suffice in all cases. 

Acheter, “‘ surgeon, physician,” is one of 
Dechepare’s words for which no etymon has 
been proposed. May it come from old French 
archiatre, which Littré discusses? or is it of 
the family of aizkor, aichtu, aitzur, and other 
words which refer to stone knives, axes, 
hatchets, and adzes ? 

Mr. Stempf, in his edition of the Supplément 
des Proverbes Basques recueillis par Arnauld 
Oihenart, has reprinted in proverb 579 the 
senseless word Kocinta, which is the apparent 
reading in the copy of the original in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. But, as was pointed 
out two years ago in the Euskara (of 
Berlin) in the list of corrigenda for the Bayonne 
edition of 1892, the copy existing in the 
National Library at Madrid presents clearly 
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the reading Koeinta, a transcription of Castilian 
cuenta. 

Mr. Wentworth Webster, in his interesting 
brochure, entitled De Quelques Travaux sur le 
Basque faits par des Etrangers pendant les 
années, 1892-94” (Bayonne, 189+), states that 
he has been unable to find out who was the 
author of the articles on Iztueta in the Foreign 
Review and Continental Miscellany, 1828. The 
specimens of Basque poetry which he quotes 
from it are incorrectly printed, and the trans- 
lation by their side is not worthy of the name— 
scarcely a paraphrase. The first two Zortzikos 
are not given by Mr. Stempf in his Textes des 
Anciennes Danses Basques Chantées recueillies par 
J. I. de Iztueta (Janvier, 1894), and his tran- 
scription of the rest differs here and there from 
that which Mr. Webster presents. The second 
of these Zortzikos is stated by Iztueta in his 
Guipuzcoaco Provinciaren Condaira (p. 469) to 
be a specimen of the Basque poetry of Domingo 
Meagher, a Jesuit theologian of Valladolid, 
who also wrote poe in Castilian. Mr, 
Stempf gives us another bit of Euskarian poetry 
by this author, at the end of the last-named of 
his brochures. It appears, from the Lives of 
Eminent Jesuits, by the Rev. J. I. de Arana, 
that Meagher was born of Irish parents at 


San Sebastian : hence his knowledge of Spanish | yj 


and Basque. Hence also the question: may 
not he have been the author of the articles in 
the Foreign Review about Iztueta, who wrote 
about him? Who was the author of the 
Basque verses quoted by George Borrow in his 
Bible in Spain ? 

Mr. Webster, in his brochure, says, in- 
correctly, on p. 14, that I am the author of a 
Basque version of part of the Chanson de 
Roland, and, on p. 15, that I am the copyist 
who furnishes St. John’s Gospel according to 
Leicarraga to the Huskara, This copyist was 
Mr. W. J. Van Eys. 

I take this opportunity of announcing a 
rather important discovery which I made at 
Madrid in October of last year. It is an 
edition of the T'résor des Trois Langues, by Vol- 
toire, differing from any mentioned under No. 
12in Prof. Vinson’s Bibliography. It is complete 
all but the oo and there is no means of 
determining its date, unless it be by discover- 
ing the dates of the life of D. Fermin de 
Ezpeleta y Amatxiayn, a Spanish Basque, 
whose name, as the owner (Hs de), is written on 
on the last page. The handwriting appears to 
be of about 1700. The volume is in good con- 
dition, but the text, as in the other editions, 
spoiled by bad grammar and misprints. On 
p. 5 Corcho and Liege are translated Tor- 
titea. In the edition in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale the word is Tirtotcha. On p. 9 
Claveles and Clous de girofle are rendered by 
Hitdoac. The dictionaries known to me ignore 
these words. 

The Basques of Los Angeles in California 
have maintained since July 15, 1893, a news- 
paper called Californiako Fuskal-Herria—that 
is, ‘‘ The Baequeland of California ”—published 
every Saturday, and entirely in Basque, except 
some advertisements. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


On Tuesday of this week the Prince of Wales 
formally presented to Sir Joseph Lister the 
Albert medal of the Society of Arts for 

“the discovery and establishment of the anti- 
septic method of treating wounds and injuries, by 
which not only has the art of surgery been 


greatl 
prcmoted and human life saved in all parts of the 
world, but extensive industries have also been 
created for the supply of materials required for 
carrying the treatment into effect.’’ 


Mr. CuristorHEerR HEATH, of University 


Y | in honesty much their superior.”” 


College of Surgeons, to fill the’ vacancy 
caused by; the death of Mr. J. W. Hulke. 


Mr. J. C. SumMNER, of the Royal College of 
Science, has been appointed curator of the 
Port Erin biologics station. 


Art a meeting of the Meteorological Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next in the rooms 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, 12, Great 
George-street, a paper will be read on ‘‘ The 
Great Frost of 1895,” illustrated with photo- 
graphs and lantern slides. 


Tue cable connecting Mull with the main- 
land, not far from Oban, having been broken, 
the Post Office authorities during the break- 
down transmitted public messages across the 
Sound of Mull by Mr. Preece’s system of 
induction. This is the first time that this 
method has been used for actual practical 
working. 

WE quote from Nature the following com- 
munication regarding a new » which was 
made by Prof. Ramsay at the anniversary 
meeting of the Chemical Society : 


“In seeking a clue to compounds of argon, I 
was led to repeat experiments of Hillebrand on 
cléveite, which, as is known, when boiled with weak 
sulphuric acid, gives off a gashitherto supposed to be 
m. This gas proved to be almost free from 
nitrogen, its spectrum in a Pfliicker’s tube showed 
all the prominent argon lines, and, in addition, a 
brilliant line close to, but not coinciding with, the 
D lines of sodium. There are, moreover, a number 
of other lines, of which one in the green-blue is 
especially prominent. Atmospheric argon shows, 
besides, three lines in the violet which are not to 
be seen, or, if present, are excessively feeble, in 
the spectrum of the from cléveite. This 
suggests that atmospheric argon contains, besides 
argon, some other gas which has as yet not been 
separated, and which may possibly account for the 
anomalous ition of argon in its numerical 
relations with other elements. Not having a 
spectroscope with which accurate measurements 
can be made, I sent a tube of the gas to Mr. 
Crookes, who has identified the yellow line with 
that of the solar element to which the name 
‘helium’ has been given. He has kindly under- 
taken to make an exhaustive study of its spectrum. 
I have obtained a considerable quantity of this 
mixture, and hope soon to be able to report con- 
cerning its properties. A determination of its 
density promises to be of great iuterest.’’ 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue April number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is largely devoted to Latin 
poetry. Prof. Postgate himself, the editor of 
the new ‘‘ Corpus Poetarum Latinorum,” con- 
tributes two articles, which together fill no less 
than twenty-nine columns. One of these is 
a reply to Mr. Housman’s paper in a former 
number on the MSS. of Propertius—a subject 
which, it might be thought, would not have 
aroused so much animosity. We quote Prof. 
Postgate’s conclusion : 

“The examination of Mr. Housman’s polemic 
has shown, then, that it fails throughout: that his 
adjustment of the claims of L was not more needed 
than his murderous defence of F, and that, as I 
said, the former must be added to the MS. sources 
of Propertius, and that, as I said, we cannot trust 
the latter’s-witness unconfirmed ; that, so far from 
proving against me the charges of spite against A 
and partiality to N which he has strewn about his 
pages, he has failed in his own attempts to white- 
wash A and bespatter N, the latter still remaining 
—what everyone believed it to be until Baehrens 
and Mr. Housman arose—the best MS. of Proper- 
tius, owing nothing that we know of to DV, and 


Prof. Postgate’s other contribution is a review 
of Birt’s ‘‘ monumental” work on Claudian and 
of the Teubner edition of the same poet by 





College, has been elected president of the Royal 





have a full and interesting account of questions 
connected with the life of Claudian and his 
works. Yet more interesting is the elaborate 
examination, by Prof. Robinson Ellis, of 
Hilberg’s attempt to subject to rigid rules the 
arrangement of words in the Ovidian penta- 
meter. He contends (1) that the admitted 
exceptions are too numerous to allow of the 
recognition of a rule, especialiy in the face 
of MS. evidence ; and (2) that sufficient account 
is not taken of the difference in metrical 
regularity shown by the later poems, On this 
point he says: 

**In the Amores and Ars Amatoria the order of 
words in the pentameter is, speaking generally, as 
nearly the natural order as metrical considerations 
permit. In the //croides this is not so: the penta- 
meters are more complex in construction, and the 
arrangement of the words less direct and simple. 
This is, as might be expected, equally, perhaps 
more, true of the Zristia and Jontic Epistles. On 
the other hand, the Fusti show a return to the 
plainer and more direct order of the Amores.”’ 


The next longest article is the continuation of 
Mr. W. E. Heitland’s notes on the text of 
Lucan; and in, this connexion we may lastly 
mention a review of a French work on the 
influence of Apollonius Rhodius upon Vergil. 
Of the papers not concerned with Latin poetry, 
we must be content to notice two. Mr. J. 
Donovan, with an abundance of statistical 
citation, undertakes to refute the received 
theory with regard to Greek jussives. He 
maintains that, in the best Attic writers, the 
present is used just as freely as the aorist of 
particular, individual, definite, and transient 
actions, where the tenor of the order given can 
by no means be said to be general or habitual. 


‘I have been at the pains to make a calcu- 
ation of the number of times the present 
s used of particular and definite commands 
—intended to be executed Aic et nunc—in a 
few Greck dramas, a book of Plato, and the 
Speeches of Thucydides. The following are 
the results in round numbers, always below the 
actual figures. The present, then, is used in the 
manner described in Ar. Fy. 60 times, in the Par 
70 times, Medea 36 times, Plat. Rep. ix. 16 times, 
Thucyd. Speeches 50 times.’’ 

Finally, Dr. Gudeman, of ere writes 
a sympathetic obituary of Prof. A. C. Merriam, 
of Columbia College, New York, a prominent 
member of the American Institute of Archae- 
ology. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Camprince Purioioaicat Socrety.—( Thursday, 
March 7 


Dr. Posraare, president, in the chair.— Dr. Jackson 
read a note upon Plato Philebus $6 8. =. Td rofvuv 
tpitov, &s } euh pavrela, vody Kal ppdynow TiBels ox 
bv péya tt Tis GAnOelas mapetéAOors. TI. “lows. 
=. *Ap’ ody ob rérapra, & ris Wuxiis abtis Weper, 
émaorhuas re Kal réxvas Kal Sdétas dpbds AexOeloas, 
tair’ elvas ta pds tois tpiol rérapra, elmep Tod 
&ya0od dor) madrdov Tis Hdovijs fuyyery ; 1. Tax’ bv. 
That there is something amiss with the words 
od rérapra, is clear: and accordingly Badham 
brackets them. Rather, in place of *Ap’ ody od 
térapra, read *Ap’ ody ob3°: for as the scribe 
knew that the word rérapra must necessarily 
occur, he might easily mistake any 8 for that 
ordinal. The words necessary to complete the 
elliptical question thus obtained—a&y péya 7 
Tis GAnbelas mapetérAOs 7iOels—occur ready 
to hand in Socrates’ preceding sentence.— 
Mr. G. P. Bidder read a paper on ‘‘ The Mensa 
Ponderaria of Pompeii.’’ At Prof. R. S. Conway’s 
suggestion Mr. Bidder measured the nine cavities 
of the Pompeian market-standard—a block of 
limestone in the Naples Museum, 222 5 cm. long 
by 55°2 cm. broad (8 x 2 Oscan feet), with defaced 
Oscan names to the five larger cavities. A Latin 
inscription naming the duoviri who rectified the 
measures, Prof. Conway dates not later than n.c. 
14. If we write measurements in cubic centi- 





Koch. Here, we are glad to find, no question 
arises of the moral character of MSS. But we 
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metres, two cavities represent the hemina [290] 
and two the sextarius [590]; these four in pad 
condition: the larger measures give the semodius 
[(590°5 x 8) + 47], the modins 4 x 16) — 66], 
the wrna [(590°5 x 24) + 644], the Aalf-metreies 
[(590°5 x 36) + 67], and the amphora [(590°5 x 48) 
+6]. The urna has the slots for an ancient 
adjustment to correct its volume (apparently a 
sextarius had been miscounted) ; in no other vessel 
does the error exceed a wineglassful. The 
common measure is a sextarius of 5905 c.c. + °5 
c.c., more prudently 593 c.c. + 3 c.c., quite 
certainly 591°5 c.c. + 75 c.c. The 590°5 gives 
a pound of 3535 grammes; the table was there- 
fore constructed with the “Italic mina” of 
349 grammes (in the Herculaneum talent 
357), and not from the Roman pounds of 321 and 
327. Corn was not measured directly in this stone, 
but in a black stone (much injured, in situ at 
ae added as an upper storey ; and contain. 
ing three cavities with sliding bottoms, apparently 
modius, congius (or possibly semodius), and P modius. 
Copper rods on the Museum stone supported two 
shelves to carry vessels which received the measured 
corn. Hypothetical restoration of the Museum 
stone suggests the original Oscan cavities : : 36 : 
28: 16: 3}: 2 (query: } metreter, urna, modius, 
} modius, choenix ?).—Dr. Postgate read notes upon 
the text of the following places of Lucretius. 

1288 sq. dat sonitu magno stragem uoluitque 
sub undis | grandia saxa rvit qua quidquid fluctibus 
obstat. rwitque (Lach.) seems necessary; but ut 
would appear to be better than his ita. wut quicquid 
= ‘fut quidque ” (cf. Munro’s note). 

453 8q. Keeping 454 (with Brieger) we may 
obtain the nece datives in 453 by reading 
**pondus uti saxis, color igni, liquor aquae <stat>.’’ 

75L eq. conicere ut possis ex hoc, quae cernere 
non quis, | extremum quod habent, minimum con- 
s'stere——. The missing foot would be better 
supplied by “‘ et i//is’? — etiam illis than by Munro’s 
in illis, Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
1 p. 28 and Epicurus there quoted. 

866. sanie for the more logical wenis seems to 
have been suggested by the division of food (864) 
into dry corresponding to ossa and nerwi, and moist 
corresponding to sanies and sanguen. 

1000. inferneque suppeditantur seems required. 

11 193. subiecta (sc. ** flammarum corpora’’) is 
right, cf. Verg. G. rv 385. 

422. omnis enim sensus quae mulcet cumque 
vw —— [uss uidetur]. Add “di res; “ quaeque 
iuuat res’? Brieger. 

887. For the corrupt “‘sensus’’ read fetus from 
the imitation in Catullus 65. 3 eq. 

1072. Assuming the loss of a line after 1071 
with Brieger, read in 1072 “ isque (se. seminibus) 
eadem natura manet”’ rather than ‘‘sique” Br. 

1160, 1161. Transpose ‘‘conficimus”’ and ‘‘con- 
terimus.”’ 


Ciirron Suaxsrrre Socrerry.—(Saturday, March 23 ) 


Miss M. Carnantve Surra in the chair.—Miss 
Louisa Mary Davies, in a paper entitled ‘‘A Pair of 
Friends,”’ said that the strong heart of Shakspere 
indited illustrations of Love in all its relationships 
as no other has done, sounding its every depth and 
not unwitting of its shallower reaches. But the 
portrayal of an ideal friendship in its dual inter- 
existence seems wanting to his gallery of Human 
Nature. We mits the friendship which p e- 
supposes an ~~ similarity in social posi- 
tion, in taste, in education—the mutual give and 
take—each an equal delight—the instructive com- 
prehension of mood, the electric grasp of a half- 
suggested thought— 


** When each by turns was guide to each, 
And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech.’’ 


It would seem from the scanty records of Shak- 
spere’s life that the perfect satisfaction of a mind 
and heart answering note for note to his own was 


missing in his personal experience. His literary 


comrades often showed themselves his jealous rivals; | 


and the one man on whom he 
and gold of his great heart's love betrayed him in the 
hour of temptation for the sake of a worthless 
girl’s idle fancy. The friendship of Antonio and 
Bassanio is, as it stands, a very beautiful picture 
of a friendship of a secondary type. Up to the 


ured the crimson 





trial-scene Bassanio may have been an ideal lover, 
but as a friend he has cut a —_ shabby figure 
indeed; but by this ordeal he purified and 
strengthened ; and if the story of these two lives 
could have been written further, it may be they 
would have formed an instance of a perfect friend- 
ship.—Mr. Arthur S. Way, ina paperon “‘ Baseanio,”’ 
said that to describe him, as had been often done, 
as a mere man of fashion, a type of the votary of 
pleasure, with all his extravagance, selfishness, and 
aimlessness, was to misconceive his character and to 
underrate Shakspere’s dramatic sense of propriety ; 
for an artistic error would have been committed in 
interesting us in the fortunes of a woman of intel- 
lect, goodnessand beauty, only to mock us by mating 
her with a clown, a sordid egotist, or an ~—7 
fop. We should consider in what light Bassanio’s 
conduct would appear to the noblemen and gentle- 
men of Shakspere’s day, to those who could best 
——— his environment. It was an age of dis- 
play in architecture, in style of living, and in 
dress; and in multitudes of cases the attendant 
lavish expense was incurred with a purpose—as a 
species of investment, in fact; and it was even more 
so in Venicethanin England. We may picture to 
ourselves Bassanio moving as an equal among 
princes and great captains, who, like him, are 
waiting through the piping times of peace till there 
is need of their valour and cunning There is in 
him some of the born leader of men, for the 
young Venetian gallants look up to him with 
respect and deference ; and he is regarded with an 
almost worshipping affection by the grave world- 
worn merchant Antonio—a keen, far-sighted man 
of business, by no means the limp, unen ing 
creature, with a good heart but a weak head, that 
some have strangely represented him, but a daring 
and judicious speculator whose commercial enter- 
prises were on a vast scale, whose ships were 
magnificent in size and equipment, and whose 
merchandise went to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Yet this man lay so under the spell of 
Bassanio’s fascination that his affection is more 
than romantic, it is heroic: he confronts death itself 
with a quiet cheerfulness, knowing that it is for 
his friend’s sake, and finding comfort in the 
thought that he will be enshrined in that friend’s 
loving memory. What manner of man, then, is this 
Bassanio who wins so readily, and who holds so 
securely, ‘‘the homage of a thousand hearts, the 
fond, deep love of one?’’ Shakspere does not for- 
get that he is portraying a man of gentle birth and 
breeding as well as a soldier, and it is interesting 
to note how the features of these two characters 
are blended in him. His sense of honour, his un- 
selfishness, his frankness, his courtesy, his for- 
bearance, his loyalty in friendship, his sincerity in 
love, recall to us a ht of the days of chivalry. 
Many such gallant young Englishmen Shakspere 
knew, graceful in all courtesies of the palace, fear- 
less in all perils of the field, men such as Raleigh 
and Sidney and Grenville, who made the name of 
England glorious, and who died for Queen and 
Country ‘‘ with a joyful and a quiet mind”—as 
doubtless Bassanio did likewise when his hour came 
in the day of his country’s need. Bearing in mind 
that he is described asa scholar and a soldier, it 
requires no great effort of the imagination to 
picture Bassanio as a leader of the Venetians 
against the Turks, then the overflowing scourge of 
the mainland and the isles of Eastern Europe, and 
that thus engaged he fell as a hero and patriot 
would wish to fall before the banner of his father- 
land was cast in the dust, before her sons drew 
back from the soil they guarded for her while yet 
her name was glorious and her scutcheon without 
astain. And we may be sure that from beneath 
his cloven corslet and rent doublet there gleamed 
a braid of Portia’s sunny hair, crimson-flecked 
with his heart’s blood. 


Vicrorta Instrtute.—(Monday, April 1.) 


Sir Grorcer Sroxrs, Bart., in the chair.—Papers 
by Sir J. W. Dawson, Profs. E. Hull, Parker, and 
Duns, the Rev. G. Whidborne and Mr. J. Slater 
were read upon the questions as to natural selec- 
tion and evolution treated by Prof. Huxley in his 
recent address on ‘‘The Past and Present.” It 
was pointed out that, as regards the Darwinian 
hypothesis of evolution, all naturalists admitted 
that it was as yet insufficient to account for man’s 
place in nature—in fact, was only a working 





hypothesis; and, although one ht 

how magnificent, in such master s as those of 
Prof. Huxley, had been the results of scientific 
methods, yet even he confessed to have met with 
mutual contradictions and intrinsic weaknesses in 
the hypothesis. 


Anoto-Russtan Literary Socrety.— 
(Tuesday, April 2.) 

E. A. Oazatet, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
W. F. Kirby, corresponding member of the Finnish 
Literary Society, read a paper on ‘ Fetishism in 
Finland and Esthonia.’’ He began by saying that 
he believed that four different stages of us 
belief might be traced in the tales and of 
these countries—fetishism, nature-worship, transi- 
tional period, and mediaeval Christianity ; and it 
was with the first of these that he proposed to 
deal. A fetish differed from an idol in being, not 
an image Ad symbol, _— = object — to 
possess m ous powers of its own. In the songs 
and tales with which we are dealing, we find that 
various animals, such as the elk, the wolf, and the 
adder, were created by the gods and demons from 
inanimate objects. We also find sorcerers creat- 
ing birds and even armed warriors out of o 
handful of feathers. Again, in the Kalevala, 
we find Kulleroo threatening, when repudiated 
by his relatives, to make himself better ones 
out of sticks and stones. That this threat 
was meant in earnest is shown by its analogy 
with other passages, as well as with the 
Saas Ser of a girl who was carved out of 
wood, , ornamented, and animated, wheu 
all those who had constructed her fell in love with 
her. There is also an Esthonian story of a farmer 
who manufactured a familiar demon of various 
materials ; but he lacked courage to control it, and 
it brought him toa bad end. These stories are 
not only interesting in themselves as showing a 
survival of almost pure fetishism in modern 
Europe, but as likely to throw much light on the 
ideas of African and other tribes who have not yet 
advanced beyond the rudimentary religious ideas 
involved in fetishism. 








FINE ART. 


‘“ Brrrisn Museum Cor Cararocve.”— 
Aeolis, Troas, and Lesbos. By Warwick 
Wroth. (Printed for the Trustees.) 


Tue new part of the British Museum Cata- 
logue of Greek Coins covers the western 
coast-districts of Mysia. They would natur- 
ally have been included in the same volume 
as the coins of the Mysian inland and the 
shores of the Propontis; but this logical 
union could not be carried out, as the book 
would have been swelled to unwieldly 
dimensions. 

This necessary separation has the un- 
fortunate result of putting together in the 
present part three districts which had little 
to do with each other in things numismatic. 
Mr. Wroth has therefore been unable to 
write any general introduction to the whole 
volume, and has had to keep its three parts 
separate. 

Troas and Aeolis have one point in 
common—the curious, and at first sight 
inexplicable, dearth of coins of the seventh 
and sixth centuries which both regions dis- 
play. The only pieces which are both of 
undoubted attribution and of very early 
date are those issued by Cyme, the greatest 
of the Aeolian cities: the quaint Aeginetic 
staters with the half-horse and the two 
incuse squares, of which such a quantity 
were discovered in the famous Santorin find. 
We should ourselves be inclined to add one 
other set of archaic coins to this volume of 
the Catalogue : the electrum and silver pieces 
with the two cocks, a cock and a hen, and a 
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cock’s head, which, probably, belong to 
Dardanus. Not feeling sure about their 
attribution, Mr. Wroth relegates them to a 
footnote in his Introduction. But there is 
no other town in the north-western Aegean 
which used the cock as its chief symbol, 
except Selymbria, and the early Selymbrian 
coins are of Persic weight, while the pieces 
in question are Aeginetan didrachms in silver 
and Phoenician staters in electrum, of a 
fabric very dissimilar to anything that can 
be found among the Thracian neighbours 
of Selymbria. About the other sixth 
century coins which might be given to the 
Troad-—the pieces with chimaera, eagle, and 
ram’s head respectively, which some attri- 
bute to Zeleia, Abydos, and Cebren—we are 
not so sure. They may possibly belong to 
other cities of the Aegean. 

The curious dearth of early money, alike 
in Aeolis and the Troad, must be, we 
suppose, the result of the popularity in 
those districts of the currency struck by some 
of their prosperous neighbours, where coin- 
age commenced in the seventh century. Just 
as the want of early coins at Argos and Elis 
is explained by the great vogue of the 
Aeginetan stater, which circulated in- 
differently all over the Peloponnesus, so the 
wants of early issues at Abydos, Myrina, 
or Aegae must be due to the overflow of 
the money of their flourishing commercial 
neighbours at Cyzicus, Phocaea, Uhios, and 
Mitylene. It was not till the fifth century 
was drawing towards its second quarter 
that most of the towns of the Mysian 
shore begin to appear as the possessors of 
mints. Even from this date downwards 
they were not very prolific coiners. Prob- 
ably the main part of the circulating 
medium of the district was at first Cyzicene 
staters, and afterwards Lesbian hektes. It 
is only by supposing that these last-named 
pieces ranged far and wide over the north- 
western Aegean, that we can understand 
the enormous variety of their types, and the 
number of hoards of them which from time 
to time are turned up. 

Pieces important either for artistic beauty 
or for historic interest are not very numerous 
either in Troas or in Aeolis. First and 
foremost among the few that can be named 
is the noble gold stater of Abydos, dating 
from somewhere about the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. It combines with the 
Abydenian eagle a splendid figure of Nike 
sacrificing a ram. This beautiful coin 
should be compared with the gold stater of 
Lampsacus, where Nike in a similar attitude 
is slaying a bull. The two coins must 
— to exactly the same date, and very 
possibly were made by the hand of the 
same artist. Equal in beauty on the 
obverse, there is no doubt that on the 
reverse the Lampsacene sea-horse is a finer 
type than the Abydenian eagle. A second 
gold stater of Abydos exists, with a figure 
of Artemis riding onastag. Unfortunately 
no specimen of it belongs to the British 
Museum, and it is not, therefore, illustrated 
in Mr. Wroth’s volume. We could wish 
that it might have been given in an appendix 
plate, after the system adopted for coins 
not in the Museum in Prof. Gardner's 
description of the Seleucid coinage. 

There is an astonishing lack of large 








silver coins in Aeolis and Troas during the 
whole of the fine period of Greek art. No 
town save Abydos and Tenedos seems to 
show anything larger thanadrachm. Some 
of the small pieces, however, are graceful 
enough. We may name, for example, the 
full-faced Hektor type at Ophrynium, and 
the drachms of Lamponia and Sigeum. 
Probably the little electrum hektes of 
Lesbos circulated on the mainland opposite, 
yet saya the part which the silver tetra- 
drachm took in other parts of Asia Minor. 
The only large silver of Aeolis and Troas are 
the broad thin pieces coined after the 
Romans had driven Antiochus III. out of 
Asia Minor and given a nominal autonomy 
to its cities. Some of the earlier of these 
tetradrachms are handsome coins for their 
late period—those of Cyme are particularly 
——- Others are hideous and even 

arbaric: it is hard to say whether those of 
Abydos or those of Ilium take the palm for 
general unseemliness and bad drawing. 
We are glad to see that the Museum owns 
a specimen of the pretty and extremely rare 
tetradrachm of Aegae, the scarcest of all 
these late issues. 

When we cross the narrow strait from 
Aeolis to Lesbos we find ourselves in a 
district whose numismatic history is entirely 
different from that of the neighbouring 
mainland. The Lesbian cities in the sixth 
century differed from all their contemporaries 
in issuing a lavish coinage of billon (base 
silver) at this early epoch. Of the causes 
which led to the issue of what must have 
been a mere token currency at that remote 
date we know nothing. It may perhaps 
have been an experiment at Methymna of 
the powerful tyrants of Mitylene. But the 
billon coins are succeeded by handsome 
archaic didrachms somewhere about the 
year 510, while Mitylene follows suit some 
fifty years later. 

But the glory of the coinage of Lesbos is 
the series of exquisitely pretty electrum 
hektes which were issued by Mitylene, and 
apparently by Methymna also, from about 
B.C. 480 to B.c, 350. Their enormous num- 
ber, and the variety of their types, indicate 
that they must, as we have suggested above, 
have circulated far beyond the bounds of 
the island—a deduction supported by the 
well-known monetary convention of Phocaea 
and Mitylene. It is curious that only a 
single stater is known of this electrum 
series ; the unique specimen is fortunately 
in the hands of the British Museum : it shows 
a very pleasing head of Apollo, with the 
inscription myt1. But the fractions of the 
stater are fortunately among the most 
common, as they are among the most 
beautiful, of the whole series of monuments 
of Greek numismatic art. 

Under the head of Methymna we note 
that Mr. Wroth has followed the attribu- 
tion by which Mr. Montague in the 
Numismatic Chronicle for 1892 gave to that 
city the drachms with a kneeling warrior 
and a galloping horseman, which had been 
attributed to Tarsus hitherto. The change 
is an improvement, even if the had:tat of the 
pieces is not yet decisively settled. 

Mr. Wroth is to be congratulated on 
having kept, in this volume, the high stan- 
dard of sober accuracy and steady research 





which his predecessors have set in this 
monumental series of publications. 
OG. Oman. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE EXCAVATIONS AT DEIR EL BAWARI, 


THE clearing of the Temple of Deir el Bahari is 
practically finished. This great work has 
extended over nearly three winters, and has 
occupied 215 working days. The Temple of 
Hatshepsu, as it can be seen from the village 
of Luxor, now presents a striking sight to the 
traveller coming from Goornah along the old 
avenue, or sidewise from the Ramesseum. The 
proto-Doric columns give one the impression 
of a Greek temple; and the white limestone of 
which they are made, though by no means to 
be compared to white marble, contributes to 
that illusion. 

The very last days of the excavation have 
been productive of interesting results. In the 
sanctuary a heavy lintel, thrown down by 
mummy diggers, nearly closed the entrance 
from the first chamber to the second. This 
lintel has been raised, and the door rebuilt. I 
was thus enabled to clear the first hall of the 
sanctuary down to the pavement, as well as the 
two next chambers. In doing so I discovered 
an interesting piece of sculpture, a great part 
of which has unfortunately been destroyed by 
the Copts. It shows the garden of the temple, 
the ponds of water in the neighbourhood, and 
the fishes, birds, and water-plants living in 
them. Curiously, these ponds—of which there 
are four—are called ‘‘ the ponds of milk, which 
are on both sides of this god [Amon] when he 
rests in his temple.’”” One may wonder how it 
was possible to have ponds and a garden in 
such a desolate place as Deir el Bahari, at a 
mile distance from the nearest well in the 
cultivated land. I have not found any traces 
of the ponds, but I have proofs that vegetation 
was artificially sustained. On the lower plat- 
form there are several round pits sunk into the 
rock to a depth of about ten feet. They are 
full of Nile mud, hardened by the watering of 
the palm-trees or the vines planted in them. 
Several of the stumps were found in situ. The 
natives told me that there are a great number 
of these pits, which they call sagyiehs, along the 
avenue where the Sphinxes stood. It is not 
impossible that in old times the Sphinxes 
couched under the shade of palm-trees and 
tamarisks, like the rams in front of the Pylons 
of the temples at Karnak. 

An interesting work, which will have to be 
done next winter, now that the clearing is 
finished, is the sorting of the inscribed and 
sculptured stones, and, if possible, replacing them 
in their original positions. Coptic walls will 
have to be taken down, as the inhabitants of 
the convent have made the most barbarous use 
of interesting and fine sculptures. In the first 
year of the work I discovered a block belonging 
to a representation, at present unique, of an 
obelisk being ieaneneatel on a large boat. Its 
forepart only could be seen. Later on I found 
the rudder of the boat, but the middle part 
was still missing. It has now been found. 
The obelisk is seen nearly in its whole length ; 
it is tied to its sledge by a long parallel 
rope, and at regular intervals by cross-ropes 
over each of the wedges on which the heavy 
monument rests. Another sculpture, the blocks 
which have been found in the basement of the 
Coptic tower, shows a sitting colossus on a 
boat towed along the river by two barges with 
many rowers. As we know where this 
sculpture belongs, it will be easy to put it back 

ain. 


“Whose was the tomb of Hatshepsu? is a 
question that has often been asked. I am now 


able topoint toa place, of whichI shall not yet 
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venture to say more than that it is not 
improbable that it was her tomb. In the 
passage between the retaining wall of the 
middle platform and the enclosure we came 
upon an inclined plane, cut in the rock and 
leading to the entrance of a large tomb. The 
rubbish was untouched; the slope had 
evidently been made for a large stone 
coffin. Everything seemed most promising ; 
but when we had passed the entrance, we 
got into a long sloping shaft reaching 
nearly under the Hathor shrine. The shaft 
ended in a large chamber, in the middle of 
which lay a quite plain wooden rectangular 
coffin, containing bones, and bearing only a 
few hieratic signs. Evidently this tomb had 
not been made for so poor a burial ; and as there 
were no signs of plundering, the natural con- 
clusion is, that the corpse for;which it was destined 
never was put into it. If we remember the 
hatred with which Thothmes III. pursued his 
aunt’s memory—his efforts not only to wipe 
away the record of her life, but even to anni- 
hilate her ka, her ‘‘double,” in the other 
world—can we suppose that he would have 
allowed her body to be buried sumptuously in 
the tomb which she had prepared? Would 
he not rather have destroyed her body or 
deprived her of burial? It is, therefore, not 
impossible that this tomb, discovered in the 
passage close to the Hathor shrine, was that 
which Hatshepsu had prepared for herself. 

The day before the date I had fixed for 
closing the work—while completing the clear- 
ing of the same passage—quite unexpectedly 
the workmen came upon a large founda- 
tion deposit in a small rock-cut pit, about three 
feet deep. The pit was covered with mats, 
under which lay first a few pots of common 
earthenware; afterwards, about fifty wooden 
objects, the models of an implement, the use 
of which I do not understand, and which we 
will call for the present winnowers. Each one 
of them bears the inscription: ‘ the good god 
Ramaka, the worshipper of Amon el Teren 
(Deir el Bahari)”; then we took out fifty 
wooden hoes, four bronze slabs, a hatchet, a 
knife, eight wooden models of adzes, and eight 
larger adzes with bronze blades; at the 
bottom ten little pots of alabaster, and also 
ten little baskets, which I regard as moulds for 
bread. All the wooden or bronze objects, 
and also the alabaster pots, bear the same 
inscription. These things have no artistic 
beauty; there is no precious metal or stone 
among them; but they are interesting as 
historical evidence. They are very similar to a 
set of deposits of Thothmes ITI., eer by 
Mariette at Karnak, and now exhibited in the 
Ghizeh Museum. 

The principal work of next winter will con- 
sist in repairing and propping up walls which 
would go to ruin, and also in putting in their 
places all the inscriptions which we may be 
able to reconstitute. Hitherto travellers 
have often left Deir el Bahari unvisited; it is 
now one of the most interesting sites on the 
west of Thebes. 

EpovarpD NAVILLE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. LionEt H. Cust, one of the assistants 
in the print-room of the British Museum, has 
been —- director of. the National 
Portrait Gallery, in succession to Sir George 
Scharf, who retires by reason of age and at the 
same time becomes one of the trustees. We 
understand that, to fill the vacancy thus 
created in the print-room, Mr. R. L. Binyon (of 
Trinity College, Oxford) will be transferred 
feom the department of printed books, to 
which he was first appointed a year or two 
ago. 





Ir is announced that Sir Frederic Leighton 
will be absent from the Royal Academy banquet 
in May, having been ordered abroad for his 
health ; and that his place will be taken by 
Sir J. E. Millais, 


Tue King of the Belgians has appointed 
Sir Frederic Leighton to be a “‘ commandeur” 
of the order of Leopold. It will be remem- 
bered that Sir J. E. Millais and Sir John 
Linton were recently made “ officiers” of the 
same order. 


Messrs. GEorRGE Bett & Sons will publish 
after Easter, as a volume of their ‘‘ Ex Libris” 
series, Alphabets, by Mr. Edward F. Strange, 
with more than two hundred illustrations. 
This is intended to be a handbook of lettering, 
for the use of artists, designers, handicrafts- 
men, and students, with complete historical and 

ractical descriptions. It will be followed, 
ater on, by Modern Book Illustration, by Mr. 
Joseph Pennell. 


Messrs. Mitcuern & Huaues, of the 
Wardour Press, propose to publish from time 
to time, in a very limited issue, a series of 
armorial book-plates, printed with plate-mark 
shown. The first volume, to be issued immedi- 
ately, will contain one hundred examples of 
the book-plates of baronets, from the collection 
of Dr. J. J. Howard, Maltravers Herald, with 
— genealogical notices referring to each 
plate. 


THE following associates have been elected 
fellows of the Royal Sosiety of Painter- 
Etchers :— Messrs. D. Q. Cameron, J. Finnie, 
Oliver Hall, J. Knight, and A. Legros. 


OnE of the principal artistic events of the 
Paris season will be the sale on April 26, at 
the Hotel Druot, of the water-colours and 
drawings of the late Alexandre Bida. Besides 
a number of sketches for his illustrations of 
the Gospels and of the works of Shakspere and 
Molitre, the sale will include the whole series 
of his sketches and jottings during his sojourn 
in the East. His art has never combined more 
finely the sincerity of a direct impression with 
the intensity of a concentrated sentiment. 


THERE is now on view in the Gallery of Art, 
New Bond Street, an exhibition of a consider- 
able number of pictures by Mr. Ernest Normand 
and his wife, who is best known under her 
maiden name as Henrietta Rae. 


THE new part of Archaeologia Aeliana, pub- 
lished by the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
—S (Andrew Reid) prints the 
report of the committee, which undertook last 
year the excavation of Aesica, or Great 
Chesters, on the Roman Wall. Plans and other 
illustrations are given, to explain the work 
accomplished. Apart from the find of scale- 
armour, which has already been recorded in the 
AcADEMY, by far the most interesting dis- 
covery was that of a small parcel of fibulae, 
rings, silver necklet, &c., including an Abraxas 
ring, with device of a figure with head of a 
cock and two serpents for legs, holding in one 
hand a scourge and in the other a shield. 

**The fibulae are probably unique in the world 
of Romano-British archaeology, and are ascribed 
by Mr. A. J. Evans to the end of the second cen- 
tury and the age of Severus. They are of Celtic 
character, and undoubtedly represent a con- 
temporary Caledonian art. They are of extra- 
ordinary size; and one of them, which had been 
gilt, is covered with an exquisite flamboyant 
relief of Celtic re and was probably the most 
beautiful object of the kind ever found. The 
largest of the fibulae was of purely Celtic pedigree, 
starting from a form which seemed to have 
originated in South-east Europe, and which had 
found its way into Britain already bafore the 
Roman conquest. The nearest approach to the 


Aesica form was a type found in Northumberland, 
which from the find could be fixed to the age of 
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Antoninus Pius. The other fibula is a highly 
original adaptation of a Gallo-Roman type with 
a median disc, which from a Rhenish monu- 
ment was shown to have been prevalent at the end 
of the first century. The Oeltic ornamentation 
answered to that of a series of late Celtic armlets 
found in Scotland, for the most part north of the 
Firth of Forth.”’ 


A list is given of fourteen coins found, in- 
cluding a denarius of Mark Antony—one of 
those republican silver coins which remained in 
circulation during the empire, owing to the 
goodness of their metal. 


THE Artist for April contains some repro- 
ductions from a sketch-book of Constable’s, 
and also a well-illustrated article on English 
market crosses, by Mr. Alexander Ansted. 








MUSIC. 
THE BACH FESTIVAL. 

THE programme of the second night included 
three Church Cantatas. The first, ‘‘ Wachet 
auf,” had already been given by the Bach 
Choir, but it is a work that will well bear 
repetition. It is based upon a Chorale familiar 
to English ears from the fact that Mendelssohn 
introduced it into his “St. Paul.” Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Shakespeare were the 
soloists, but neither was in good form. The 
second Cantata, ‘‘O Ewigkeit du Donnerwort,” 
was new. In it occurs a wonderful recitative, 
in which the terrors of fear are answered by a 
“Voice from Heaven.” The latter was repre- 
sented by Mr. Bispham, who sang from the 
organ loft, and to wonderfully solemn and 
pathetic music, the words, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
dead,” &c. Miss Marian McKenzie, who sang 
well, and Mr. Shakespeare were the other 
vocalists. The third Cantata, consisting of 
one eight-part chorus, was the ‘‘ Now shall the 
grace,” justly described by Spitha as an “‘ im- 
perishable monument of German art.” The 
number of Church Cantatas written by Bach 
is well-nigh legion, but we do not think 
that a better selection could have heen 
made. The first shows us that Bach’s 
religion was a joy and a comfort to 
him. And so, too, does the second; only 
there the mood is deeper, and the music 
more subjective. Some day, perhaps, the Bach 
Choir will give us the other “‘O Ewigkeit” 
Cantata, with its majestic opening chorus and 
fine solos and duets. Mr. Bispham sang a 
beautiful solo, ‘‘Gute Nacht,’? from another 
Cantata, ‘‘ Wer weiss, wie nahe mir mein Ende.” 
Dr. Joachim played the Concerto in A minor, 
and the Sonata, for violin alone, in G minor; 
and he was, of course, received with great 
enthusiasm. Sir Walter Parratt performed a 
Toccata in E; it was, however, a pity that so 
skilled an organist did not select one of the 
master’s grand Fugues. Bach never wrote any- 
thing bad; yet every work of his was not 
addressed to posterity. The Concerto in C, for 
three claviers with accompaniment of strings, 
was played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Miss 
Fanny Davies, and Mr. Leonard Borwick. The 
three English pianists acquitted themselves 
thoroughly well. The music is interesting, clever, 
and noble: the master wrote it probably to 
play with his sons. 

The last night of the Festival was devoted to 
the B minor Mass, with Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 
Marian McKenzie, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Bispham as the soloists. The choir sang its 
best, although, at times, there were signs 
that they had worked hard during the week. 
Dr. Joachim played the violin obbligatos. It 
is no use to waste words in trying to describe 
the greatness of the music. It is now close 
on twenty years since this Mass was first 

roduced in oe Ag and each hearing (it has 
Sonn given in all eighteen times) increases one s 
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admiration of the work. The tardy recognition 
of Bach’s genius is one of the most curious 
facts in musical history: though first, he is 
practically last. All the great composers who 
followed Bach, so far as they were acquainted 
with his music, and that was not very far, 
admired him ; but practically the musical world 
has taken little heed of him. The ‘‘ Wohltem- 
perirtes Clavier,” or some part of it, represents 
about the sum and substance of many persons’ 
knowledge of Bach’s music. We hope that this 
Bach Festival, now brought to a successful 
close, will lead to fresh study of the master, 
and to still more frequent ‘ormances of his 
works by the Bach Choir. It has done much, 
for which one must be thankful; yet one 
cannot forget that there are still many master- 
pieces which await a hearing. We have a 
triennial festival devoted to Bach’s great con- 
temporary; and if we are not mistaken, the 
Bach Choir will inaugurate a yearly Bach 
Festival. Should it be so, true musicians will 
indeed be grateful. The kindly co-operation of 
Dr. Joachim last week was a welcome feature : 
the homage he pays to Bach is of no recent 
date. Dr. Stanford deserves praise for his 
careful and intelligent conducting (though we 
did not always agree with him in the matter 
of tempi); but especially for having, as we 
assume, proposed and planned the Festival. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tne last Monday Popular Concert of the 
season drew an immense audience. Dr. Joachim 
played magnificently. In Brahms’ Sextet in B 
flat (Op. 18), he was ably supported by Messrs. 
Ries, Gibson, Hobday, Lalele, and Becker. 
The Scherzo’ went particularly well. Mlle. 
Eibenschiitz and Mr. Leonard Borwick gave a 
brilliant rendering of Ssaint-Saéns’ clever 
Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, for two 
pianofortes ; and Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. 
H. Becker performed Mendelssohn’s not very 
exciting Theme with Variations in D (Op. 17). 
Dr. Joachim and Miss Eibenschiitz won two 
encores for their Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
Dances. Mr. Bispham gave highly poetical 
renderings of songs by Brahms, Schubert, and 
Schumann, The programme concluded with 
Schumann’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 47), with 
Mr. Borwick at the pianoforte. 
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AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford Street, London, 


Is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated 
Works. of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions of the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, | LOUVRE, PARIS, 
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THE PARIS SALONS. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of MODERN 
FRENCH and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES | 
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BOUDOIR, &c. 


The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 
184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing | 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post | 
free, One SHILLING. 
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ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., | 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, : | 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the | 

eading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im-| 

portant Plates always on view. | 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary | 


Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 

in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of | 

Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation | 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c., ata moderateccst 

Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW NOVEL BY TOLSTOI,. | 
M45 


\ 

TER AND MAN, 
By COUNT LEO TOLSTOL. | 
Price One Shilling. | 
Cuarmayn & Haut, Ltd., London. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, : 

&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. = 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to cormmence New 
Journals. vs 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertisiog 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 759. Telegraph, “Africanism, London.” aa 


VINOLIA 


An efficacious, sanitary, harmless crea:n, | 
1s. 14d. per box. 


NATIO 


NAL 


Life Assurance. 


PROFITS.—The whole are divided amongst 
entirely extinguis 








48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 





| Y. Stephens, 


| BEING EARNEST. 


' monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 


Invested Funds 
Paid in Claims 


ror Mutuas PROVIDEN 


THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, DANDY DICK WHITTINGTON, 

Messrs. John F. Sheridan, Robert Pateman, Henry Wright, 

Roland Cunningham, F. Vaughan, A, J. Evelyn, H. M 

Wenman; Misses Ethel Haydon, Florence Levey, Gracie 

Whiteford, Maude Fisher, Ellen Goss, Bertha Meyers, and 
Miss May Yohé, 

DALY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AN ARTIST’S MODEL. 

Mesdames Marie Tempest, Letty Lind, K, Hodson, Marie 

Studholme, Cadiz, Hamer, 8. Grey, Pounds, Cannon, 





= 





| Gregory, and L. Venne; Messrs. C. Hayden Coftin, Lewis, 


Blakeley, D’Orsay, Soutar, Robson, Farkoa, Porteous, and 
At 8, DINNER FOR TWO, 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs, 
Seymour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Colin Coop, Cairns James, George Mudie, Robert Nainby, 
Willie Warde, and Arthur Williams ; Misses Lillie Belmore, 
Maria Davis, Eva Moore, Maud Hill, M. Sherman, H, Lee, 
Topsy Sinden, and Katie Seymour. 

GARRICK THEATRE. 
Mr. John Hare, Lessee and Manager. 

THIS EVENING, at8, THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBB- 
SMITH. Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbes-Robertson ; Messrs. 





| Ian Robertson, A. Smith, Carne, Thorne, Du Mavrier, Cara- 
| voglia; Mmes. Calhoun, Jeffreys, Halsey, Groves, and 


Patrick Campbell. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. W.S. 
Penley, Messrs. W. Everard, 8. Paxton, Seymour, C, Thorn- 
bury, and Reeves-Smith; Misses Ada Branson, Emmic 
Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, and Mabel Lane, At 8, THE 
JOURNEY’S END. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 
Mr. Arthur Roberts’ Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GENTLEMAN JOE (The 
Hansom Cabby), Mr. Arthur Roberts, Messrs. William 
Philp, E. Vernon, E. H. Kelly, EK, Thorne, P, Roxborough, 
and W. H. Denny; Uncle Bones; Mesdames Aida Jenoure, 
Kate Cutler, Clara Jecks, Sadie Jerome, C, Benton, Eva 
Ellerslie, A. Ford, Ellas Dee, and Kitty Loftus, Preceded, 
at 7.45, by THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Sir Augastus Harris, 

THIS EVENING, at 9, HANSEL AND GRETEL. 
Madame Julia Lennox, Miss Marie Elba, Miss Jeanne 
Douste, Miss Edith Miller, Miss Marie du Fedat, Miss 
Jessie Huddleston, and Mr, Charles Copland. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, THE IMPORTANCE OF 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. 
Herbert Waring, Allan Aynesworth, H. H, Vincent, Arthur 
Royston, Frank Dyall, F. Kinsey Peile; Mesdames Rose 
Leclercq, Violet Lyster, Elliott Page, Mrs. George Can- 
ninge, and Miss [, Vanbrugh, At 8,30, IN THE SEASON, 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, A LOVING LEGACY. Messrs, 
William H. Day, Oswald Yorke, Mark Kinghorne, J. A. 
Rosier, R. B, Teesdale, and Alfred Maltby ; Mesdames May 
Whitty, Nancy Noel, Katie Lee, Ettie Williams and Lizzic 
Henderson, At 8, SALT TEARS, 


TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edward Terry. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE BLUE BOAR. Megsurs, 
Edward Terry, Harcourt Beatty, George Belmore, Leslie 
Kenyon ; Mesdames Alexes Leighton, Madge McIntosh, and 
Fanny _— Preceded, at 8.20, by KEEP YOUR OWN 
COUNSEL, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
I RK EC K BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chenenty Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HA T allowed on DEPOSITS 


F per CENT. INTERE 
repayable on demand, 
Two per CENT. on CURRENT S00OCHES, on the minimum 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 


deposit,and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


MLA man Ee 
ROUGHNESS. | BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





w« £4,700,000 
<a £9,000,000 


Death Duties provided for by 
Life Assurance. 


INSTITUTION. 


the Assured. Already divided, £4,600,000. 


ee eon 


At the division in 1892 there were nearly eight hundred Policies in respect of which not only were the Premiunis 
hed, but aiso Annuities were granted or Cash Bonuses paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the 
original sums assured are now more than doubled by the Bonus Additions, Applications for Agencies invited. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary an! Secretary, 
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THREE CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 





Now READY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


FIisTORYT 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
WITH A CONTINUATION TO 1891, 
By CHARLES 8. MIALL. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“Tt is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England presented in a connected 
form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form,” 


TIMES,—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Nonconformist point of view, it is no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 
readily be found anywhere else. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr. Miall tor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 





WORKS BY DR. MACLAREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 
, “ ” 
CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, DD., 
Author of “‘ The Holy of Holies,” ‘* The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &c. 
* Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.”’—Ezpository Times. 
Masterly, beautiful, inspiring." — Methodist Recorder. 
Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.”"—Werd and Work. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


“They show the same wonderfal fertility of apt < iful i : — 
: ; mmr y - A pt and beautiful illustrations, the samo exquisite use of language 
aud the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works.” sais 


PAUL'S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. ee ae 


‘*For more than a quarter of a century he has held almost a iti i i 7 
a oe 7 i t an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit oratorz....... 
rhe back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth.” — Methodist Times. ~— 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 
“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 
Sunday School Chronicle. 
THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
Chapters of the Gospel by John. 
“ Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power.”—Methodist Recorder. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


** Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address.'—Jndependent. 


Lonpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pusiisuers, 21 AND 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION, ate 2s. 6d., “_ free. 
THE AMBASSADORIAL NUMBER OF 


“Che Salon.” 


64 pp., demy folio, consisting of Original Matter, Illustrations, Music, &c., enclosed in 
an elegant Illumined Wrapper with the Royal Arms of each Nation. 


The QUEEN rays: 


“* The Salon's * Ambassadorial Number’ is as sumptuous as its nam 
: e. Portrai bassad. 
and ministers to the Court of St. James’s, with biographical notices, adorn its Metin chased naan and 


each representative faces the i icati 
edded fo the musical Mires 1 = a \ arene anthem. It is a publication that will certainly be 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


** The Ambassadors’ Number of the Sa?on—a sum i rtrai 
d Saton— ptuously illustrated periodical— 
of a | the diplomatists accredited by the Court of St. Tamers | from every Emer age the world, + the 


side «f the pictures are given th i 3 
eno dy, AM oar ood wed g- e national airs of the countries rep:esented, and these alone make the 


“SALON” OFFICES, 21, Furnrvan Srreet, Lonpvon, E.C. 


* - 
all — 
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HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL MANUALS 
Edited by GEORGE P. GOULD, M.A. 


Manvat No. 1. Crown 8vo, with Maps and 
T)lustrations. 


Paper cover, 1s. 4d. ; cloth, 2s. 


ANABAPTISM: 
From its Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at 
Munster, 1521-1536. 


By RICHARD HEATH, 
Author of ‘‘The English Via Dolorosa,” c. 





Just published, post ~~ cloth boards, price 
33. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MORANT 
BAY. 


A Narrative of the Disturbances in the Island of 
Jamaica in the Year 1865. 
By EDWARD BEAN UNDERHILL, LL.D. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS TESTED AND SU?- 
PORTED BY REFERENCE TO PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 
AN EASTER GIFT BOOK. 
Price 1s. net (Postage 1}d.). 


THREE DIVINE SISTERS. 


Thoughts on the Trinity of Graces. 
By ROBERT TUCK, B.A., 
Author or “ Revelation by Character,” &c. 


‘* A dainty little booklet-—designed as an Easter 
gift book, and as such is admirable.’”’—Jndependent. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s., post free. 


ON THE BOOK OF JONAH 


A Monograph. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE EVIDENCE OF ITS 
WISTORIC TRUTH, 


By JOHN KENNEDY, M.A., DD. 


‘““Dr. Kennedy maintains bis position with a 
breadth of knowledge, a clearness of insight, and 
a force of logic it is difficult to resist.” 

Baptist Magazine. 





Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 33. 6d. post free. 


JAMES ARCHER SPURGEON, 


D.D., LL.D., 


Preacher, Philanthropist, and (€o-Pastor with 
C. H. Spurgeon at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


By G. HOLDEN PIKE, 
Author of “The Life and Work of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon,”’ Xc. 
With a Preliminary enone < ‘ed ARTHUR T, PIERSON, 


The British Weekly says: ‘It is one of the best 
specimens of Mr. Pike’s literary work we have seen. 
We venture to make a few extracts, but the whole 
should be read.” 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH POLICY FROM 
SOCIAL, HOME, AND 
IMPERIAL POINTS of VIEW. 


By Colonel the Hon. ARTHUR PARNELL, 


Retired List of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Author of “The War of the Succession in Spain,” ‘The 
Defences of the Kingdom,” &c. 

Contents: Social Defects—Home Questions— 
Colonial and Foreign Relations—Our Eastern 
Empire—Defence Administration—Gibraltar and 
Spain. 





Loypox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Fuxnivat Struzt, E.C. 
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